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Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave, Baptist medical missionary in Burma, now 





in the Army Medical Corps. with one of his Karen nurses examines 


a wounded Chinese soldier somewhere along the Burma China border. 
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KAREN CHRISTIANS OF BURMA LEAVING THE MANDAT AFTER SERVICE 


me 


AFTER THE WAR 


Our missionaries formerly stationed in Burma are now engaged in Christian work in China, 
India, or in this country. In letters and in speech they express their constant concern for the 
well-being of their friends in Burma. But they are united in their belief that in spite of any- 
thing that happens to them, the Christians of Burma will remain stedfast in their faith. 


After the war it will be our privilege and duty to help these scattered folk return to their 
homes, establish themselves again in their former occupations, and in their church life. We 
must be ready to rebuild or repair war-damaged churches, schools and hospitals. 


To do all these things — net only in Burma but in occupied China and the Philippines as well 
— we will need a reserve of money available. We are planning to provide this through the 
postwar section of our World Emergency Forward Fund. Out of the total Fund of $1,500,000, 
$600,000 will be set aside for Postwar Needs. An additional amount of $200,000 will be pro- 
vided for postwar work in this country through the Church Extension Reserve Fund. 


Make gifts to the Fund through your own church or send them direct to 
World Emergency Forward Fund, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
SEPTEMBER 


yy + are taken from all 
Tie Contest is open —_ to subscribers. 

1. What is now almost 130 years 
old? 

2. Who is at the air corps train- 
ing station in Amarillo? 

3. What has become one of the 
most modern of nations? 

4. What was dedicated on No- 
vember 29, 1942? 

5. Where and when did 99,331 
people lose their lives? 

6. On what field were more than 
400 baptized? 

7. What industrial city has a 
population of 200,000? 

8. Who is Charles O. Houston? 

9. What was initiated by Willie 
L. Buffington? 


Note that the current contest begins with 
this issue. and runs through June, 1944 


10. Who returned on the S. S. 
Gripsholm? 

11. Who are not resented, but 
respected and admired? 
12. How many Vacation Church 
Schools were held last year? 

18. Who is the missionary at 
Emmanuel House, Brooklyn? 

14. What wrecked the world 
after the first World War? 

15. Who is E. T. Gill, Jr.? 

16. What is the most urgent, 
almost desperate need? 

17. Who is Pearle L. V. Rold? 

18. What was first enunciated 
at Milwaukee in 1924? 


Rules for 1943-1944 





be award 

Answers should be kept at home until June 
and all sent in ether. In order to be eligible 
for a prize, both the answers and the num- 


bers on which answers are found must be given. 
a should be written briefly. Do not 
t the question. 


two or more in a group work together 
only one set should is bp cme A in such a 
case only one will be awarded 

All answers must be mailed not later 
than July 15, 1944, to receive credit. 











WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


G. Pitt Beers is Executive Secretary 
of the Home Mission Society. 

J. Clyde Clarke, “the Sand Hill 
Parson of Nebraska,”’ is pastor of the 
Baptist Church of Kilgore, Neb. 

Mrs. Porfirio Garcia is one of the 
leading Baptist women in Mexico. 

Fannie B. Goodgame is director of 
the Henry C. Gleiss Memorial Chris- 
tian Center, in Detroit, Mich. 
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scientious objector stationed in one of 
the Civilian Public Service Camps. 


Walter Harding is a Baptist con- Helen K. Hunt, daughter of the late 


Emory W. Hunt, is a missionary of the 
(Continued on following page) 
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Poison Gas 
Cartoon NuMBER 101 spy Cuarues A. WELLS 
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ITH apprehension and anxiety the nations at war await 
the onslaught of poison gas. Chancellor Hitler has said that 
Germany will not resort to this type of warfare unless her op- 
ponents initiate it. Prime Minister Churchill has promised in- 
stant retaliation if Germany or Japan let loose a barrage of 
poison gas. 










Regardless of this anxiety on both sides, there is already seep- 
ing through our cities and our civilization a deadening, stifling 
poison gas that leaves men crippled in mind and conscience, 
blights their initiative and disastrously impairs their vision. It is 
the poison gas of cynicism, the natural product of materialism 
and selfishness, that arises from many centers of our life and 
culture. When men are overcome by widespread tragedy and 
when they refuse to admit that this tragedy is caused by their 
own selfishness and greed, they become easy victims of the wave 
of cynicism that is inevitably the aftermath of war. 














Arrogance, selfishness, and cynicism wrecked the world that 
emerged after the first World War. That must not be allowed to 
happen again. The only preventive of the poison gas of cynicism 
is humility and repentance. The only cure for its terribly blight- 
ing effects is a genuine revival of the presence of God in human 
life—Cuar.es A. WELLS. 












@ September, 1943 





Announcing the Sixth Annual Series 
of the CHARLES A. WELLS 


Conferences on Christ 
and World Need 


Nearly two hundred cities and communities 
testify to the rich con- 
tribution these programs 
have made to their reli- 
gious experience. 

One week of intensive 
study and inspiration, 
particularly suited to the 
spiritual needs of modern 
war-conditioned society. 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 

152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Further information on request. All engagements 
planned well 


in advance 





He draws as 
he speaks 
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Woman’s Board in Burma, in service 
since 1918, and now home on furlough. 

G. Merrill Lenox is Associate Direc- 
tor of the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board. 

Mrs. E. W. Parsons is the new 
National Chairman of the Committee 
on Woman’s Work. 

Hazel F. Shank is Foreign Secretary 
of the Woman’s Foreign Society. 

Luther Wesley Smith is Executive 
Secretary of the Publication Society. 

Wendell L. Willkie needs no intro- 
duction to any American audience or 
to the readers of any magazine. 

Jesse R. Wilson is Home Secretary 
of the Foreign Mission Society. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 

The cover designs of the December, 
1942 and April, 1943 issues of Missions 
featured the nativity and the resurrec- 
tion, in which all characters were rep- 
resented as Chinese. The April issue 
also gave prominence to a large photo- 
graph of the carving of the crucifixion 
by a Bantu artist. It may be helpful 
to depict such scenes with Chinese 
or Bantu people or angels as symbolic 
of the fact that God offered salvation 
to all peoples through faith in Jesus 
Christ; but to picture our Saviour, or 
even Mary and Joseph, as other than . 
Jewish, seems to me to be a departure 
from the plainly stated fact as recorded 
in God’s Word. I regret to have an 
official Baptist publication give em- 
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phasis to three misrepresentations of 
the Son of God within five months. RR AGISTRATION DAY 
arintivyaretiten LS HERE AGAIN 


issue you say, ‘“Most Americans recall 
how Col. Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough . 
Riders took San Juan Hill in 1898.” On September 11th Franklin College, founded 


The San Juan Hill which Col. Roose- in 1834, opened for its 111th academic year 
velt helped to capture from the Span- 
iards was located in Cuba at that time. 
Perhaps some future historian will 
change the location. Samuel Butler 
once said that God had a special love 
for historians because they did what 
He could not do, namely alter the 
past! Editors, however, are not his- 
torians! — Rev. Charles S. Detweiler, 
New York, N. Y. 


Note—After writing an editorial 
for the June issue (page 351) on the 
abysmal ignorance of American his- 
tory, the Editor is thus reminded 
| and chagrined about his own ig- 
norance!—Ep. 
= 

Now that false charges against Dr. 
E. A. Fridell have been aired and pro- 
tests registered, and since the Foreign 
Board has reaffirmed its original ap- 
pointment, therefore let us be good 
democrats as well as Christians and 
cooperate with the majority, even if 
some of us are not pacifists, or call our- 
selves more fundamental in theology. A 
world cries in hunger and dire need, 
bleeds and dies. Shall we, over a dis- 
agreement with our great A.B.F.M.S., 
the lamp of life deny the benighted?— In the picture Dean John F. Cady in cooperation with Mr. Jean C. 


Res. L. V. Closeland, North Sutton, N. H. Kohler of the Department of Music, registers students at the opening 


= 
I learn that Dr. C. E. Maddry of the of college. 
Southern Foreign Board did not like Franklin College offers courses leading to a state teacher's license in 
your editorial on Southern Baptist public school music, as well as individual instruction in organ, piano, 
isolationism. As a native Southerner, I 


would like to pass on to you my own : 3 
nanstiens While I regret enc the Courses are also given in church music, orchestration and conduct- 


tendency of the Southern Convention ing, musical appreciation, and in the theory and history of music. 

to follow a policy of isolation, I realize For particulars about music or regarding any other department or 
that the matter must be handled with course at Franklin College, write to 

a great deal of tact and discretion. 

Your editorial gave the impression at President WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 

least of being a sort of rebuke to the 


cally atagonze hove wnobaveben = PRANKLIN COLLEGE 
working for better relations, and by 
suggesting that the policy of isolation FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


(Continued on following page) 








and violin. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT — 












NEGROES /N 28 SOUTH- 
ERN COMMUNITIES 
CAN NOW READ GOOD 
BOOKS BECAUSE OF 
THE FAITH CABIN 
LIBRARIES /NIT- 
4ATEO BY WILLIE 

4. BUFFINGTON. 

A RECENT GRAO- 
VATE OF CROZER 
THEOLOGICAL SEMiN- 

ARY. MR.BUFFINGTON ALSO TEACHES NEGRO STUDENTS AT BENEDICT 
COLLEGE. BOTH CROZER AND BENEDICT ARE BAPTIST SCHOOLS. 




















1943 MARKS THE GO®ANN/IVERSARY OF 
BAPTIST UNIVERSITY PASTORATE WORK 


THE UNIVERSITY OF M/CHIGAN CAMPUS WAS THE SCENE OF THE 
FIRST BAPTIST UNIVERSITY PASTORATE, BEGUN IN /9O3. 

UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF OR. NEWTON C. FETTER, 36 BAPT/ST 
UNIVERSITY PASTORS SERVE OVER /8,000 STUDENTS ON 76 
CAMPUSES OF STATE SUPPORTED AND /NOEDENOENT UNi¥- 





© September, 1943 





INVEST YOUR BEQUEST IN 
BUILDING CHRISTIAN 
MAN POWER. 


What a joy to know that your 
accumulated dollars will carry 
on for you to the end of the 
world, if invested in 


NORTHERN. 


Building sound, scholarly, 
evangelistic leadership — that 
is the task of NORTHERN. 
Let your dollars help in build- 
ing Christian leaders. 


NEXT TO YOUR 
LOCAL CHURCH Northern 


Chaplain 
Frank Arnold, Jr. 
Leeutenant 
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might be coming to an end, you aroused 
all the die-hard isolationists and put 
them on Dr. Maddry’s trail immedi- 
ately. In the next issue you had another 
editorial on the California churches, 
and you did not hesitate to say what 
the Executive Committee of the South- 
ern Convention should do. If you are 
at all acquainted with Southern psy- 
chology, you must know that there is 
just enough Baptist obstinacy to resent 
being told by a Northern Baptist what 
they should do. I know that you are 
most anxious to make some lasting 
contribution to better relationships be- 
tween the two Conventions, and that is 
why I feel free to write you so frankly. 
It would be a tragedy to have the prog- 
ress retarded by one whose purpose is 





to give it momentum. That is one 
reason why I share with you my own 
reactions to your editorials. While this 
is an adverse criticism, I do want to 
say just as frankly, that I think Mis- 
SIONS is a great magazine and I think 
you are doing a magnificent job with 
it. More power to you.—Rev. Edward 
H. Pruden, Washington, D. C. 
=) 

Missions seems to be exercised over 
the successive invasions of Southern 
Baptists into Northern Baptist ter- 
ritory. They have been continuous. I 
remember when they took away New 
Mexico. Then followed Missouri. Now 
it is Southern California. They have 
been working in Arizona for years and 
hope to make Arizona their next con- 


NORTHERN 
BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


3040 West Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


quest. Southern Baptists are neither ho- 
mogeneous nor consistent and not nec- 
essarily hypocritical. They may hate us 
as Yankees; but they love us as Bap- 
tists.—David Cole, Great Bend, Kansas. 
{| 

It is no wonder that Dr. Saunders is 
disturbed over the situation of his be- 
loved secondary schools, as evidenced 
in his article in the May issue. I feel 
for him indeed. I too am a Baptist; yet 
so much is being said about unity in 
interest, that I cannot but wonder if 
the time has come for Baptists to give 
over this important work of secondary 
school education to the Episcopalians 
and Friends who seem to be doing it so 
successfully. In the same issue Dr. 
Jesse R. Wilson sounds a warning say- 
ing, “‘ As a denomination, we should not 
spread ourselves thin in our world out- 
reach . . . we should concentrate on 
some places, leaving to others similar 
fields of concentration.” —Mrs. E. W. 
Sweet, Sawyer, Mich. 
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CENTRAL BAPTIST | 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A school for training the 
gospel ministry based on 
the old time gospel faith. A 
full seminary curriculum 
taught by a scholarly and 
evangelical faculty. Resi- 
dence courses leading to 
the Th.B., B.D., Th.M., and 
Th.D. degrees. 


Correspondence courses 
with seminary credit. 


+ 
H. E. DANA, President 
E. L. ACKLEY, Dean 
Kansas City, Kansas 








When You Write to 
‘Baptist Headquarters 


To comply with Post Of- 
fice regulations all commu- 
nications addressed to any 
person or organization, in- 
cluding MISSIONS, at Bap- 
tist Headquarters in New 
York City should include the 
postal zone or district num- 
ber 16 after “New York.” 
The correct address is 


152 Madison Avenue, 
New York (16), N. Y. 


MISSIONS’ subscribers 
who live in cities that have 
likewise established a postal ° 
zoning system should 
promptly notify the Sub- 
scription Department of their 
postal numbers so that these 
may be included in the ad- 
dress label and thus speed 
the delivery of the magazine. 











The First Three Months 
of the New Magazine Year 


The first three months of the 
new magazine year, May, June, 
July, maintained the upward sub- 
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From the steps of the Life Science Building, the gift of Ida Frances Doane, 
students look to the new William Howard Doane Memorial Library 


FOR CATALOGUE, VIEWBOOK, OR INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 
KENNETH I. BROWN, President 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


scription trend that has been in 
progress during the past ten years. 
Gains reported were 284 in May, 
672 in June, and 276 in July. So 
the score for the long period that 
started in the spring of 1933 now 
stands at 117 months of gains and 
only 6 months of losses. 

The subscription gain is a fine 
start for the new year. Once again 
Missions expresses grateful ap- 
preciation to its devoted corps of 
Club Managers, to pastors, sub- 
scribers, and all friends of the 





magazine who have helped in 
maintaining this gratifying upward 
subscription trend. 

The only regret is that to comply 
with government regulations (see 
special announcement on page 397), 
this issue had to be reduced from 
64 to 48 pages so as not to consume 
more than the legally permitted 
quantity of paper. A similar reduc- 
tion will be necessary in October. 
It is hoped that the November and 
December issues will be back to 
standard 64-page size. 
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THE WIDENING EXPANSE 
OF GLOBAL WAR 


September, heretofore marking the opening of the college year, 
this year finds Mars as the God of War in control of the vast 
majority of the American college campuses. Meanwhile mil- 
lions of American young men are scattered in more than 60 
war fronts throughout the world. By the end of this calendar 
year 1943 there will be 2,700,000 young men in military 
service overseas. By the end of 1944 the total will have climbed 
to 4,750,000. One year ago less than 1,000,000 had left the 
United States 


Cartoon by courtesy of Kansas City Star. Pictogram 
by courtesy of Uni States News, an independent 
weekly on national affairs published in Washington 
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Dawn of Disillusionment 


tal IICKENING and terrifying is the ever 

| widening picture of madness, blood 
and ashes as humanity enters the 13th 
year of global war that began on Sep- 
' tember 18, 1931, when Japan invaded 
Manchuria. Who dares now damn Germany for 
the slaughter of civilians in Warsaw, Rotterdam, 
and Stalingrad, without likewise condemning 
British and American bombing slaughter of 
innocent people in Naples, or Hamburg, Wup- 
perthal and Cologne? At the present rate of de- 
struction Europe will soon be only an exhausted, 
devastated continent, ghastly relic of white race 
stupidity, the end of 20th century civilization. 

More terrifying is the dawning fear that all 
this again may have been in vain. “I do not 
believe we went to war to establish Four Free- 
doms or any other freedoms,” says Senator 
Robert A. Taft. “On what can we base the 
belief that a perfect peace will follow this war?”’, 
asks a student in The Yale Daily News. “Once 
we went to war to save the world for democracy. 
Now it is to make the world safe from want and 
fear, the same general kind of baloney.”’ Coun- 
seling his graduating class “‘against being fooled 
again by war slogans,” the President of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute warns, “We must 
make ready now to defend ourselves in the 
next war.” Army men are sceptical about war 
aims. In The New York Times Mrs. Anne O’Hare 
McCormick quotes a lieutenant in North Africa, 
“*T have yet to find anyone in my outfit who has 
the patriotic ‘war to end war’ attitude.” Even 
The Saturday Evening Post sees “the idealistic 
aims of the war fade out” as a United Nations 
victory draws nigh. “Some of the key figures 
in the United Nations governments,” writes 








the disillusioned editor of The New Republic, 
“now consider this just another old-fashioned 
war to be followed by another old-fashioned 
peace.” Ominous war aims are intimated by 
Mr. William Allen White. “‘We are in for a ten- 
year struggle,” says he, “‘. . . not into making 
the world beautiful or Utopian, but in a cold- 
blooded, hard-boiled tryout.. . . so that in the 
rehabilitated world we may find American 
markets.”” Mr. Winston Churchill has nothing 
to say about the Baltic States coveted by Russia, 
but he tells Congress, “‘the lustrous, luxuriant 
Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Hongkong, Singa- 
pore, Burma, all must be retrieved.” But for 
what and for whom? To restore Europe’s pre- 
war imperialism? For this must the flower of 
American, European, and Asiatic youth con- 
tinue to die and millions more of innocent 
mothers and children in Europe and Asia be 
slaughtered, crippled, blinded, starved to death 
before this gory carnival-of wickedness and folly 
comes to its exhausting end? 

Is the horizon’s “mellow light of victory” 
also the dawn of disillusionment? If so, it has 
a fearful implication and challenge to the church. 
On this September anniversary of global mad- 
ness there is still a little time left to proclaim 
with new energy the Christian message of broth- 
erhood and the gospel of redemption through 
Christ that alone can save humanity, to in- 
fluence public opinion and government policy 
and unitedly demand that the war’s idealistic 
catchwords become realistic objectives, that 
the Atlantic Charter become more than a 
museum document of history, and that world 
freedom and equality and not world markets 
be the real aim of the war. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 





@ September, 1943 








Ruins of Yokohama after the earthquake on September 1, 1923. The steamship at the 
pier was undamaged and for several days housed thousands of homeless refugees 


The 20th Anniversary 
of the Japanese Earthquake 


N SEPTEMBER 1, 1923, at exactly noon, Tokyo 
and Yokohama were laid waste by the greatest 
earthquake disaster ever recorded. In both cities 
99,331 people lost their lives. Fully three-fourths of 
Tokyo was left in ashes. Yokohama was completely 
annihilated. In Tokyo more than 350,000 houses 
were destroyed and more than 1,500,000 people left 
homeless, that it seemed doubtful whether Tokyo 
could be restored as the Japanese Empire capital. 
Immediately a wave of sympathy swept across the 
United States. More than $6,000,000 was contributed 
for Japanese relief. There could have been no finer 
testimony of American-Japanese friendship. Eight 
months later, on what The New York Times recorded 
as “Black Friday,” the U. S. Senate passed the 
Japanese Immigration Exclusion Act. Thus a proud 
and sensitive people were insulted, and they could 
not harmonize America’s race prejudice with Amer- 
ica’s magnificent human sympathy. And now the two 
nations are engaged in a long, bitter, fiendish, ex- 
hausting war. On this anniversary of disaster and 


sympathy, it is for the American people to remember 
that America and Japan once were not enemies and 
that at some time in the future, however remote it 
now may seem, they must again be friends. 


The Acid Test 
of Post War Settlement 

N HER last public address in Ottawa, Canada, 

just before her long, weary, perilous airplane flight 
back to Chungking, China, to rejoin her distin- 
guished husband, Madame Chiang Kai-shek again 
proved that in high statesmanship and Christian 
magnanimity she is miles ahead of all other govern- 
ment leaders on earth. “‘ We of the United Nations,” 
she told the Canadian Parliament, “should strive 
for foresight and exercise understanding so that the 
vanquished will be treated as neighbors and as fel- 
low human beings. . . . The touchstone of human 
greatness lies in cooperation and collaboration, the 
antithesis of domination and exploitation of one 
people by another.” Humanity may well wonder if 
these two basic Christian principles, reconciliation 
and cooperation, will be realized in the post-war 
world. Will the Dutch and the Poles and the Czechs be 
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prepared to treat the vanquished Germans as “neigh- 
bors and fellow human beings’’? Will Americans 
whose sons and brothers died in Bataan and Guadal- 
canal or rotted in Japanese prison camps evidence 
the “touchstone of human greatness” in their post- 
war dealings with Japan? Will people on the Pacific 
Coast welcome the American-born Japanese back 
from American concentration camps? Will French 
and Belgian mothers forgive the British for the 
blockade that starved their children? The First Lady 
of China has spoken as a great Christian and has re- 
vealed to the world the acid test of post-war settle- 
ment. Unless cooperation and collaboration between 
today’s foes becomes the basis of tomorrow’s recon- 
ciliation, the war will have been fought in vain. 


The President of Russia Defines 
Religion As a Misguiding Institution 


OR patriotic reasons anyone who says or writes 

anything today derogatory to Soviet Russia may 
easily be charged with interfering with the war effort 
and in undermining confidence in one of the United 
Nations. Nevertheless, war does not change facts al- 
though it may temporarily conceal them. Much has 
been published in recent months concerning an al- 
leged more tolerant attitude in Russia toward reli- 
gion. The impression apparently desired by pro- 
Russian propaganda is that conditions are not as bad 
and the anti-religious crusade is not as vigorous as 
has heretofore been publicized. Such pleasant con- 
ceptions received a rude jolt in a speech on June 16th 
by President Mikhail Kalinin of the U.S.S.R., who 
is reported in The New York Times to have said, 


We do not persecute anyone for religion, but we be- 
lieve that religion is a misguiding institution and we 
struggle against it by education. But since religion still 
grips considerable sections of the population and some 
people are still deeply religious, we cannot combat it by 
ridicule. Of course if young people find it amusing, that 
is not so terrible. Among our soldiers are believers who 
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wear crosses and recite prayers whom the younger 
people ridicule. It must not develop into mockery. 


Two encouraging and two discouraging facts are 
here revealed. The President admits that religion 
still has a powerful hold, and that it cannot be at- 
tacked by ridicule. The discouraging facts include 
the continuance of the campaign against religion 
by education, and the state of irreligion among young 
people to whom religion has become “a misguiding 
institution.” A titanic global war is being allegedly 
fought for “four freedoms” which include freedom 
of religion, but if religion is only “‘a misguided in- 
stitution” then Russian freedom for it would seem 
to be neither necessary nor désirable. 


American Conscientious Objectors 
to Military Service 


HE article by Walter Harding on pages 401-402 

gives an intimate glimpse into the life and serv- 
ice of a group of men concerning whom not much is 
known in these days of total war. According to figures © 
published in The New York Times, there are 6,277 
conscientious objectors in the United States out of 
9,918 who claimed exemption from military service on 
grounds of conscience. More than 3,000 on investiga- 
tion and after hearings, were not recognized as true 
conscientious objectors. These men are scattered in 
59 camps from coast to coast, or are serving in various 
state and government hospitals. So far 133 denomi- 
nations or religious beliefs are represented among 
these men, with 65% coming from the so-called 
“‘peace”’ churches, the Quakers, Mennonites, and 
Brethren. The total, 9,918 up to December, 1942, 
contrasts sharply with the total of more than 50,000 
in England. At American camps the men must pro- 
vide for their own maintenance at $35 per month. If 
any man is unable to pay this sum it is furnished by 
various religious groups. The only Baptist support 
comes from special gifts. There is no provision in the 
unified budget nor in the World Emergency Fund. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE CURRENT WAVE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY is 
due to parental delinquency; no church or school can 
make a child good if its home life is bad.—Mon- 
signor Joseph F. Flannelly. 

ale 

BROTHERHOOD WILL NOT COME in trumpet calls or 
with parading multitudes. It will be built into com- 
munities by the lives of common people like ourselves 
who refuse to despair because its beginnings are so 


small, its progress so imperceptible, and its success 
so remote.—Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers. 
a 
THE LONGER THE WAR LASTS, the more will be 
destroyed of the civilization we are fighting to save.— 
Right Hon. Isaac Foot, Member of Parliament. 
% 
WE NEED MORE THAN THE “FOUR FREEDOMS”; we 
need freedom from humbug.—Lin Yu-T’ang. 
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American Foreign Missionaries 


Will 


and American Good 


A tribute to the foreign mission 
enterprise and its contribution to 
American international good will 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


RIGHT: Mr. Wendell L. Willkie is welcomed to 
China by Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Her distin- 
guished husband smiles his enthusiastic approval 
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Photos by Thomas 
Kwang, Chungking 
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ABOVE: Mr. Wendell L. Willkie, through a Chinese interpreter, addressing students of West China Union 


University at Chengtu, West China, in the support of which Baptists cooperate with several other denominations 


(= of my keenest impressions from my re- 
cent trip around the world, after talking to 
hundreds of persons, important and unimpor- 
tant, is that people all over the earth are break- 
ing old bonds; the bonds, for instance, of im- 
perialistic domination; the bonds of ancient 
priestcraft, so especially marked in the Moslem 


countries; the bonds—as in China—of old tra- 
ditions now obsolete. All over the earth there is 
a ferment, not just of masses, but of individuals, 
millions of them, who are acquiring new indi- 
vidual hopes and are preparing to accept the 
individual responsibilities -that support such 
hopes and aspirations. 
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This new awakening, this democratic fer- 
ment, is closely bound in with a fact to which I 
have often referred since my return. I mean the 
existence of almost universal good will toward 
the United States of America. Without this 
good will, I would be fearful that this war will 
be only another war, tragically, because use- 
lessly, fought. I see this good will as a cement, 
binding the nations of the earth together. And 
the most important hope I have, as I look 
forward, is that this cement shall hold. 

Undoubtedly, after the war, we face a period 
of demoralization. An effort of such magnitude 
as this war, involving so many people and such 
intense passions, must produce emotional, psy- 
chological, and moral reactions. That period 
will be critical for all of us. It will be critical for 
the United States. It will be critical for the 
cause of freedom. In that period, the democratic 
ferment of which I have spoken might well de- 
generate into chaos. And in that chaos the 
United States would inevitably become in- 
volved. The cause of freedom, even here among 
us, might well be lost. This is, surely, a danger 
that we face. And as I see it, our chief insurance 
against such a calamity is this goodwill — this 
cement which now binds so many peoples to- 
gether in a common faith in America. Only if the 
cement holds, only if the good will continues 
to bind, can we hope in the future to build 
strongly enough to support freedom—and well- 
being—and human faith. 

Now this good will toward the United States 
is the result of many factors; all created for the 
most part not by a few selected official leaders 
but by a multitude of Americans who in indus- 
try, agriculture, education, the arts, medicine, 
science and religion have exercised the qualities 
of individual leadership around the world. For 
instance, other people admire our wonderful in- 
dustrial development, but are watching to see 
how widely we diffuse its benefits among our 
own people. Our motion pictures, even when 
they are presenting our less glamorous condi- 
tions, portray for them what seems to these 
people an almost fabulous standard of living 
that has come in the wake of that industry: the 
people of other lands want to emulate that 
standard. Even more important, they know 
that, however good or bad our international 
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policies, we have no desire to rule, own or con- 
trol them. They have confidence in us because 
they know that however powerful we may be- 
come, we do not want to enslave them. Those 
are some of the reasons for the existence of this 
good will, so indispensable to world recovery. 

There is another reason, one of particular 
interest to the Christian people of America. 
Back in my home town in Indiana when I was 
a boy, we were always raising funds for foreign 
missions. Our Sunday schools provided us with 
books on foreign lands written by returning mis- 
sionaries. They stimulated our interest in foreign 
countries, especially China, and we all gave our 
small contributions for the work that those 
Americans were doing. In later years, I some- 
times wondered about the wisdom of foreign 
missions. In the light of the great teachings and 
the age-old civilizations of the East, it some- 
times seemed to me presumptuous on our part, 
to aspire to convert the entire world to our par- 
ticular religious views. 

On my recent trip, however, I saw at first 
hand a multitude of concrete instances which 
convinced me of the value of foreign missions 
both to the lands they serve and to the cause 
of good will for America. Every where I went I 
found American colleges, schools, hospitals and 
churches, many of them supported by the 
churches of this land. I found American mis- 
sionaries, men and women, exerting a leadership 
—a human and personal leadership—which I 
have no hesitation in characterizing as vital to 
the future hopes, not alone of other nations, but 
of our own United States. 

It is difficult to find words to describe the ef- 
fect of these missionaries upon an American 
traveller. I cannot possibly hope to convey to 
you what it means after flying over thousands of 
miles of uninhabited mountains and desert to 
reach a small town, or maybe a great historic 
city of glamorous legend; to be greeted at an 
airfield by the local dignitaries; and to find, in a 
milling crowd of thousands of people dressed in 
strange garbs, speaking strange tongues, a little 
group of American missionaries, maybe half-a- 
dozen, or ten, or twenty, with their wives and 
children, who have come in from miles around. 
There they stand, clean, fresh, healthy, familiar, 
respected by all for their kindliness. 
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I asked people in every land whether they 
were not resentful that these foreigners should 
invade their country. The answer was universal 
enthusiasm: for what American missionaries 
have done and for the lifes they lead. The mis- 
sionaries are not resented, but respected and 
admired. This is because they have contributed 
so much more than mere preachment. As indi- 
viduals they have exercised qualities of leader- 
ship in tiny villages and remote spots throughout 
the world. Their kindliness is proverbial. They 
have brought with them a high standard of 
health, of cleanliness and medical care. They 
have brought also a standard of character that 
has helped to awaken in age-old, habit-ridden 
communities new self-respect and well-being. 

Furthermore, the missionaries have every- 
where stimulated a desire for education—not 
mere dusty scholarship, but reading and writing, 
the arts and sciences, living knowledge that 
binds men together. When Hitler wanted to 
prepare his people for war, he burned the books. 
We who want to prepare for peace must open 
them—open them all over the earth. China, for 
example, is now going through a kind of educa- 
tional revolution, with millions going to school. 
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It is this process that has made China today no 
longer a nation of inert masses, but a nation of 
individuals—individuals who are willing to 
fight and die for a future of freedom. They are 
just beginning to glimpse a future which they 
know is inevitably tied with the Western 
democracies. The germ of this process, in my 
judgment, was planted 50 years ago, under the 
patient work and leadership of men and women 
who received little acclaim and no reward ex- 
cept the satisfaction of accomplishment.. All 
America knows some of their sons and daughters. 

American missionaries and American schools 
and colleges have played a similar role elsewhere. 
Turkey has become one of the most modern of 
nations. She has adapted many of our western 
institutions to her own chosen way of life; and 
she has acquired social and economic standards 
that are amazingly congenial with ours. Today 
she turns in her thinking to the Western world 
to which her neutrality has been a bulwark. 
One of the big factors in this attitude has been 
Robert College at Istanbul. 

This kind of work, in which our American 
missionaries have been so loyal and conscien- 
tious, is a fine example of what I mean by leader- 




















MADAME CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK AT WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE 


Shortly before she returned 
to China in July, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek found time 
for a brief visit to Wellesley, 
Mass., where she participated 
in a reunion of her Wellesley 
College Class of 1917. Each 
class member drank her tea 
from a cup presented to her by 
China's First Lady. About 80 
members present made gener- 
ous contributions to Madame 
Chiang’s War Orphans Fund. 
In the picture Madame Chiang, 
who is known to her classmates 
as “Mayling,” is shown hold- 
ing the scroll inscribed with 
the names of the contributors. 
Photograph by courtesy of 
Zion’s Herald, the wife of 
whose editor, Dr. L. O. Hart- 
man, is a member of this dis- 
tinguished class at Wellesley 
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ship. The missionaries themselves are leaders — 
but that is not all the point. They teach the 
people to provide their own leadership. They 
develop within their missions a sense of well- 
being, of self-reliance, of self-respect; others in 
nearby communities are awakened to these new 
forces; the movement, constantly nourished by 
western ideals, spreads outward to revitalize an 
entire nation. That is the practical and living 
process that has been going on now for decades. 
And that, I believe, is one of the chief causes for 
the good will toward the United States. 

Furthermore, it is multiplicity of leadership 
exercised by thousands of men and women that 
is responsible for one of the most striking con- 
trasts in the Far East today. In Japan, western 
education, western industrial development were 
welcomed more eagerly and earlier than in 
China. But they were imposed upon the people 
from the top by the leadership of a ruling clique 
who were interested solely in the commercial, 
mechanical and military advantages to be de- 
rived from these new ideas. In China, these 
same ideas spread slowly through the people, 
initially under the leadership of missionary edu- 
cators, doctors and religious teachers who were 
primarily interested in ethics, culture, and ways 
of living. Consequently, in Japan, tyrants per- 
verted the great power of modern industrializa- 
tion to efficient, mechanized barbarism. In 
China, the people, through their own leaders, 
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have found in western ideas the way to individ- 
uality and freedom based on the principles of 
truth and justice by which nations must live. 

Today our energies, our minds, our hearts are 
consumed by the urgencies of the war we are 
fighting. But our hopes turn to the future. Deep 
in our consciousness we find ourselves saying 
again and again: “‘ When the war is over,—?—” and, 
tentatively, fearfully we begin to plan our per- 
sonal lives. But we are beginning to realize that 
we can make no plans, we can have no personal 
lives if the world around us is not at peace. We 
know that the fighting will be over and we shall 
have a technical peace. But how can we make 
that peace real and enduring? If we are intent 
on establishing in this world a future where men 
can live in peace and enjoy the benefits of mod- 
ern civ lization, if we wish once more to be able 
to plan our lives without an overhanging burden 
of fear, we cannot rely merely upon govern- 
mental forms or world councils or the intricacies 
of diplomacy. A world of peace and well-being, 
to survive, must rest upon and be suffused with 
those age-old principles which the churches have 
been teaching throughout the centuries. It must 
find its inspiration in the leadership of a multi- 
tude of people who to Cain’s ancient question: 
“*Am I my brother’s keeper” have the courage to 
answer, “‘ Yes.” 


Condensed from an address delivered by Mr. Willkie 
at the meeting of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
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A Magazine Problem With Only One Solution 


a long and futile corre- 
spondence with the War Pro- 
duction Board regarding magazine 
paper consumption, Missions is 
compelled to accept the inevitable. 

The W P B has ordered maga- 
zines using more than 100 tons of 
paper per year to reduce consump- 
tion by 10%. Magazines using less 
than 100 tons must not use more in 
1943 than in 1942. Since Missions 
falls into the second category, its 
paper consumption in 1943 cannot 
exceed that of 1942. Yet paper re- 
quirements in 1948 are substan- 


tially larger because of the steady 
upward subscription trend. (See 
page 386.) It would be unfair to 
restrict subscriptions, or “freeze” 
Missions’ popularity. 

Hence there is only one solution! 

At its meeting in New York on 
June 24, 1943, the Committee on 
Missions decided to reduce the 
number of pages in the September 
and October issues from 64 to 48, 
thus effecting a saving of 16 pages 
of paper per issue. For 80,000 cop- 


jes, 40,000 each month, that means 


1,280,000 pages, a substantial war 


time saving of paper. This explains 
why this issue seems a little thinner 
in quantity. It is hoped that readers 
will not find it thinner in quality! By 
this temporary adjustment Mrs- 
SIONS complies with W P B regula- 
tions and confidently anticipates 
that subscribers will accept this 
arrangement with the assurance 
that the magazine’s high quality 
will in no way be impaired by this 
temporary adjustment. 

It is hoped to restore the Novem- 
ber and December issues to the 
standard 64-page size. 
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A herd of cattle in the vast Sand Hills region of Nebraska 
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America’s meat shortage makes 
this article of unusual interest 
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They Branded the Cattle 


As God’s Herd 


A sequel to the story of “The Sand Hill Parson of 
Nebraska,” published in Missions, September, 1941 


By J. CLYDE CLARKE 


HE Kilgore Baptist Church in the Sand Hills 

of Nebraska was organized about 30 years 
ago when the Home Mission Society aided in the 
construction of our church building. The So- 
ciety has aided almost continuously in the sup- 
port of its ministry and since 1935 has invested 
nearly $3000 in the hope that by extending such 
aid the church would eventually become self- 
supporting. The perplexing question we faced 
was, “‘ How long is a church justified in request- 
ing home mission aid?” Chronic inability is not 
a healthy church condition. How to get out of 
that condition was our chailenging question. 
This is an enormous field. Distances to be 
travelled are great. Roads, for the most part, are 
bad. Yet here is an area that can be developed 
and widely expanded if the means can be found 
for its development. In facing this enlarging 
view of our field I had constructed a map drawn 


to scale. On that map I placed every ranch, 
every schoolhouse, every rural post office, every 
church, and every town in our area. I drove mile 
after mile over unimproved trails; visiting out 
of the way communities. That map with its 
silent, yet constant challenge hangs on my 
study wall. “‘How can this church become self- 
supporting and thus release funds which could 
be used elsewhere? How can the church meet 
its annual current expenses and thus command 
the respect of the community?” 

I was turning these perplexing questions over 
in my mind, searching for some answer when 
the idea of God’s Herd came right out of the 
blue. The idea is quite germane to our every day 
life out here. Cherry County has in excess of a 
half million cattle grazing on the Sand Hills. 
Men out here understand cattle. They dream 
cattle. That is their main business. 

So I approached three young ranchers in our 
community who were interested in developing 
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a self-supporting and highly respected church. 
These three gave such a hearty reaction to my 
idea that I was encouraged to go farther. Ac- 
cordingly articles of agreement were drawn up 
covering ownership, maintenance, and disposi- 
tion of revenues from the herd. The ownership 
of the herd is vested in the First Baptist Church 
of Kilgore, Nebraska. There is a commission 
composed of three men, chosen by the cattle 





ABOVE: The first gift to 
God’s Herd, a cow and her 
calf donated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Alf Ross. RIGHT: 
Branding time as the herd 
is rounded up and the 


branding irons are being 
heated 


donors from their number. These three are to 
have charge of the oversight of the herd and the 
marketing of the increase. The income will go 
into the church treasury and will be divided 
for current expense, upkeep of property and 
raissions. 

We have our church brand, registered in the 
name of the church at the office of the Commis- 
sion of Brands at Lincoln, Nebraska. Every 
animal belonging to the herd will be branded 
on the left side 
with this brand. 

In the developing of the herd we had some 
interesting and revealing experiences. A few are 
recorded here to reveal the spirit of the men 
back of this project. 

One man contributed to the herd a yearling 
heifer. Along in the spring that heifer produced 
a heifer calf. I am not sure which was the most 
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surprised—the heifer, the calf or the owner. The 
man said, “The heifer was given to the Lord, so 
the calf belongs to the Lord, too.” It was the 
writer’s turn to be surprised for that was not in 
the agreement! Just at that moment we were 
not expecting increases by that method. Any- 
how, it showed a fine spirit. 

At least twice a year a certain Iowa buyer 
comes to our area. At the time we were develop- 
ing our herd he had leased some 2000 acres of 
land just north of our town. One morning he 
stopped at the parsonage. He wanted some pic- 
tures taken of some calves he had on this ranch. 
He was planning to move his cattle farther south 
close to the Burlington Railroad. I rode out to 
his ranch; walked about the ranch looking at his 
cattle. On the way back to town I told him of 
my plan for God’s Herd. He liked the idea. He 


BELOW: In addition to 
_ bis work at Kilgore, the 
| Sand Hill Parson serves 
several outstations like this 
Sunday school about 15 
miles south of Kilgore, 
where preaching services 
are scheduled twice each 

month 





said, “If I lived here, I sure would get in on that. 
That scheme ought to work.” I hadn’t expected 
anything like that, but I seized the opportunity. 
I replied, ‘‘ What’s the difference where you live? 
This is a Kingdom enterprise.” He bought a 
nice calf, a calf more nearly the color of the rest 
of our herd than his own, and added it to our 
herd. That calf has a story. 
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Last spring when the men were branding, that 
particular calf could not be found. As it had not 
been branded, the man who sold it considered 
himself responsible for it. So in its place he put 
another yearling. He went the second mile, did 
he not? He did more than was required. 

Then there was the white calf that died un- 
branded. A fine one it was too. But it lay down 
and died. I was out to the donor’s home one day 
later. I said, ““I would like to see the calf that 
you put in the herd.” He said, “* That calf died.” 
“Well, we cannot hold you to your agreement,” 
I said. “ You couldn’t help that.” 

“No, that’s right,” he replied, “but I’m put- 
ting another in just the same,” I saw that one 
recently—a yearling fat and sleek. 

One day a man said to me, “Pastor, do you 
know what I’m going to do?” 

**No,” I replied, “I do not.” 

“Well I’m going to treat the church just as I 
did my boys. When they were just kids I ear- 
marked a calf for each one of them. They were 
to have the increase each year. They are building 
up quite a herd. Every fall there will be a calf 
for the herd. You may be sure the Lord’s calf 
won't die.” 

Then, there was the pick of the calves of the 
herd of Black Angus. Visiting one day on the 
ranch of one of our donors, I said, “I would like 
to set my eyes on the calf you put into God’s 
Herd.” He said, “‘ Pick it out.” 

I said, “‘No, I am no judge of cattle.” 

“Well,” he replied, “here is the one we had 
picked out as our contribution. I consider that 
calf the pick of our herd.”’ Great stuff, don’t you 
think? What the Lord requires, the firstlings of 
the flock. This spring the men were out branding 
*‘God’s Herd.” It involved some travel and 
time. One man took the calves out into the 
corral and said, “‘There they are, take your 
pick.” The men said, “No, we won’t pick what 
you are going to give.”’ Then the father of this 
young man said, “I'll pick one out.”’ He did. He 
picked the finest animal in the entire herd—a 
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young heifer soon to produce. The best of the 
herd!! The best is none too good for the Lord. 

God’s Herd was formally dedicated on No- 
vember 29th, 1942. An interesting program was 
prepared. A former pastor wrote, “I often 
dreamed of a church herd of cattle when I was 
at Kilgore. But I never got around to propagat- 
ing the idea.”’ A man who lives some miles from 
here always inquires about God’s Herd when we 
meet. Another enthusiastically said, “Man, that 
present herd in ten years by normal increase 
should produce a herd of 700 animals.” Of 
course, we could not care for such a large herd. 
But by keeping around 50’we can care for it. 

At present on his own ranch and free of ex- 
pense to the church each donor is keeping the 
calf he gave. Our original plan was to let the 
Herd out to some responsible rancher to be kept 
on the share cropper plan. There is some talk of 
keeping on on the present plan. That is.a matter 
to be worked out by our committee. 

Before the war broke upon us we were plan- 
ning a rather unique feature for our work out 
here. After the war is over we hope that that 
plan can be put into operation. We were plan- 
ning a mission barbecue. The plan included the 
entire community for miles around Kilgore. In 
connection with the mission barbecue there 
would be a pageant of a religious or historical 
nature, with plenty of music. Our National 
Societies would be asked to send speakers. We 
hope that the Governor of our State or the presi- 
dent of one of our state colleges will grace the 
occasion. One can readily visualize the widening 
contacts afforded by such an event. One can 
certainly appreciate the fact that the church 
would bulk larger on the horizon of the com- 
munity life. Perhaps our city newspapers would 
send reporters to look the event over. Some- 
where in the midst of the festivities an offering 
for missions would be taken. Surely a program 
like this would appeal. 

So one could dream and dream. But dreams 
do sometime come true. We hope this one will. 
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The Conscientious Objector 


in Time of War 


What is happening to a group of men, almost forgotten by 
Protestant churches, except by the Quakers, Mennonites, 
and Brethren, who cannot conscientiously support the war 
but who are eager and anxious to serve in the relief of 
human suffering and in helping to build a better world 


NOTE—Approximately 85 young men 
from Baptist churches are enrolled in 
the Civilian Public Service Camps. 
These men are not supported by the 
Unified Budget nor the World Emer- 
gency Fund, but by special, desig- 
nated gifts. The so-called ‘“‘peace”’ 
churches—Quakers, Mennonites, 
Brethren—contributed $13,000 last 
year toward the support of Baptist 
conscientious objectors in these 
camps. Ought Baptists to assume a 
larger share of that expense?—ED. 


IVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE was a peace- 
time measure that originated in 1940 as an 
alternative for conscientious objectors to Amer- 
ica’s peace-time Selective Service Act. Through 
forestry and soil conservation work in aban- 
doned Civilian Conservation Corps camps scat- 
tered throughout the United States, it provided 
an opportunity for conscientious objectors to 
make their contribution to their country’s wel- 
fare outside military service. 

For peace time, this was a satisfactory solu- 
tion. But after “‘ Pearl Harbor,” there developed 
a strong feeling in the minds and hearts of many 
of these men that they should be doing some- 
thing more necessary to the welfare of their 
people than “manicuring forests.” While as 
pactfists they could not support the war effort, 
as conscientious objectors they could not stand 
by and see so much suffering going on without 
offering a helping hand. 

Within a few days after “Pearl Harbor” new 
plans were made in the Washington office of the 
National Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
the official directors of Civilian Public Service. 
But the War Department was cautious in ap- 
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proving any new activities and governmental 
red tape lengthened the process of setting up 
any new projects. Now at last the new work is 
well under way and more is planned every day. 

The first of the new projects were more ad- 
vanced extensions of the old work. At Belts- 
ville, Maryland, through agricultural research, 
conscientious objectors who have had previous 
training in the natural sciences, are doing labora- 
tory work to develop new and better foods and 
more efficient farming methods. At San Dimas, 
California, they are busy with watershed man- 
agement and are fighting forest fires. At Oka- 
loosa County, Florida, by constructing sanitary 
toilets and teaching the people how to eliminate 
the disease, 25 men are combatting hookworm. 

Gradually more specialized work has been in- 
troduced into the camps. At West Campton, 
New Hampshire, in an effort to combat typhus, 
80 men volunteered for a series of three louse 
control projects sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The men spent three weeks at a 
time working in gravel pits in lice-infested cloth- 
ing while doctors tested the effectiveness of new 
disinfectant powders in killing the lice which are 
the carriers of the dread typhus. It has been estt- 
mated that this one project alone may save millions 
of lives before this war is over, because typhus al- 
ways follows in the wake of war. 

In Boston, Massachusetts, two conscientious 
objectors are risking their own lives by living on 
a special diet to explore the possibility of using 
sea water as a substitute for fresh water. The 
results of their experiment may save the lives of 
many a man adrift at sea after the sinking of his 
ship by enemy action. 
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In New York City, in an attempt to develop 
more effective diets for unusual climatic condi- 
tions, 10 men are undergoing a special routine 
as to diet, exercise, temperature and humidity. 
They spend several hours of each day in high 
pressure tanks to simulate conditions in high 
altitude planes. 

Most of these projects are taking place in 
regular Civilian Public Service camps or in small 
side camps temporarily away from the regular 
camp. Recently however larger and permanent 
(for the duration of the war) camps are being 
opened on a plan known as detached service. 
In the regular camp, the conscientious objector 
or his church pays $35 a month to cover his room 
and board and he is given $2.50 a month for 
spending money. In detached service, his em- 
ployer pays his room and board, gives him the 
regular $2.50 a month spending money, and 
then turns the remainder of the equivalent of a 
peace-time salary for his work over to charity. 
First of such units to be opened under this plan 
were farmers’ aid groups in Wisconsin, New 
York, Connecticut and Illinois. Here the men 
are engaged in regular dairy work to alleviate 
the shortage of agricultural workers. 

Hospital units were opened next with the men 
working as attendants in state mental hospitals 
in Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Washing- 
ton and Delaware, and as orderlies, kitchen help 
or male nurses in general hospitals in New York 
City and Chicago. Recently a group of 15 con- 
scientious objectors, along with a group of Navy 
men, were assigned to Columbia University to 
train for international administration to help 
in the reconstruction of our war-torn world. Still 
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another group has gone to Puerto Rico to staff 
medical dispensaries and to work in government 
cooperatives. 

As to the future, it is hard to predict. Many 
more hospitals have requested units. Farmers’ 
groups in many sections of the country are mak- 
ing organized demands for their help. The 
National Research Council is planning further 
health experiments. Hopes are high for the es- 
tablishment of ambulance units abroad. All of 
these plans are tentative. Red tape or govern- 
mental disapproval may prevent the fulfillment 
of some or may substitute others. But one thing 
is certain. Wherever the conscientious objector 
is permitted to alleviate a little of the suffering 
of today or to build toward a new and better 
world when this war is over, or to carry on the 
necessary civilian work of today, there will he go 
willingly and gladly. As the editors of Tme said 
of the conscientious objectors of today, “‘They 
also serve.” 

Nore.—Since the above article was written by 

Mr. Harding, a news story in THE NEW YORK 

suN reported that 60 conscientious objectors vol- 

unteered for the hazardous service of being dropped 

in parachutes from airplanes in order to fight for- 

est fires. Numerous others volunteered as “‘human 

guinea pigs” for nutritional experiments by the 

U.S. Army, the nature of which must remain a 

military secret. A news story in THE NEW YORK 

TIMES reported that the first conscientious objec- 

tors’ camp outside the jurisdiction of the United 

States has been established in Chungking, capital 

of China. More than 70 conscientious objectors 

will be assigned here for service in various relief, 
medical, sanitation, nutritional, and rehabilita- 
tion projects throughout China.—Ep. 


ROR NIT) 


Shall Northern Baptists Organize Another 
Foreign Mission Society? 


The Foreign Board’s response to the proposal by a group within the 
denomination that Baptists organize another foreign mission society 


ly The Watchman-Ezaminer on June 3, 1948, a 
statement over the signature of Dr. Earle V. 
Pierce announced the intention of a group of Baptists 
to form a new foreign mission society in order to have 


an organization more acceptable to conservative 
Baptists than the present society. It is proposed that 
“missionary gifts, of churches and individuals not 
willing to give directly to the American Baptist 
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Foreign Mission Society but wishing to remain 
within the Northern Baptist Convention, may be 
collected and disbursed on behalf of approved mis- 
sionaries and missions.” 

In view of these statements and proposals, the 
Board of Managers of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society states emphatically that, in the dis- 
charge of its responsibilities as the representative of 
the denomination, it has consistently followed demo- 
cratic procedures in line with Baptist tradition. It 
has also adhered to what has come to be known as 
the “evangelical policy” in the election of secretaries, 
appointment of its missionaries, and all other mat- 
ters. This evangelical policy was first enunciated at 
Milwaukee in 1924, and reaffirmed in 1983. It has 


not been changed. The significant paragraph in this, 


policy is as follows: 

Guided by the facts that Baptists have always been 
known as evangelicals, and that the gospel is the most 
important message of the Scriptures, we have demanded 
that all our officers and missionaries be loyal to the 
gospel. We will appoint only suitable evangelical men 
and women; we will appoint icals, and we will 
not appoint non-evangelicals. And by the gospel we mean 
the good news of the free forgiveness of sin and eternal 
life (beginning now and going on forever) “~ough a 
vital union with the crucified and risen Christ, which 
brings men into union and fellowship with God. This 
salvation is graciously offered on the sole condition of 
repentance and faith in Christ and has in it the divine 
power of regeneration and sanctification through the 
Spirit. The only reason we have for accepting this gospel 
is our belief in the deity of Christ in whom we see the 
Father, a faith founded on the trustworthiness of the 
Scriptures, and the fact that we have experienced this 
salvation in our own hearts. 


The formation of a new foreign mission organiza- 
tion to operate within the churches of the Northern 
Baptist Convention would inevitably lead to confu- 
sion and misunderstanding. Such divisions in a great 
religious denomination are especially to be avoided 
at a time when men of Christian purpose are seeking 
wider cooperation in the effective fulfillment of the 
Great Commission. F resent administrative practices 
of the Board afford large freedom of choice and action 
to contributors as individuals, churches, or groups. 
The designation plan makes possible the support of 
individual missionaries and missionary projects in 
accordance with the preferences or convictions of 
donors. The way is open to any group of Baptists for 
a still larger use of this plan. Designated gifts are 
credited as applying to the unified budget of the 
denomination. 
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The Board continues to be representative of its 
constituency as indicated by its present personnel: 
Auton L. M1tter, Boston, Mass., Chairman 

Cares S. Atpricu, Troy, N. Y., Vice-Chairman 
Pres. E. J. ANpERsoN, Redlands, Cal. 
Rev. J. W. Brapsury, New York, N. Y. 
H. S. Burrerweck, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
H. W. Coxz, Beverly, Mass. 
Rev. Husert A. Davinson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. G. M. Dersysuree, Oakland, Cal. 
Paut B. Gruirritu, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Pres. G. Arvip Hagstrom, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. A. H. Hastam, Toledo, Ohio 
Orrin G. Jupp, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pror. K. 8. Larourgrre, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. E. A. Love, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Rev. D. B. MacQuzesn, Morton, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. R. Panxey, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. E. B. Peasz, Glasgow, Mont. 
Rev. E. V. Prerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pror. Gorvon Poregat, Chester, Pa. 
H. Prupen, Washington, D. C. 
G. Roppy, Boise, Idaho 
L. SeasHouzs, Dayton, Ohio 
Rav. V. L. Suonrz, Springfield, Il. 
Pror. Peprr St1ansen, Chicago, Ill. 
T. Raymonp Sr. Jonn, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. A. C. Tuomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sypney Wiimort, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. T. T. Wruie, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All members are elected by the democratic process as 
provided for by the constitution of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The Board is not a self-per- 
petuating body. Men identified with various major 
groups in the denomination have served as chairmen 
of important committees, but the Board has never 
been controlled by any one group. Conservatives 
and fundamentalists along with others have made 
their contribution. Through prayer and the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit a high degree of unanimity has 
been achieved without surrender of individual con- 
victions. 

The Board’s objective continues to be to lead men 
everywhere to accept Jesus Christ as Lord and Sav- 
iour. The great missionary enterprise calls as never 
before for united effort. Baptists are challenged today 
to put their best thinking, their maximum giving, 
and their most consecrated personnel into this enter- 
prise. The Board is making plans for meeting greatly 
enlarged post-war opportunities, and it suggests to 
the churches that the word for this hour is “Forward, 
and Forward Together!” 


Adopted in New York, N. Y., June 22, 1948. 


Rev. E. 
Rev. I. 
”~ Rev. C. 
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The choir of the First Baptist Church of Monterrey, Mexico, who 
furnished the music at the Mexican Baptist Convention 


When President Roosevelt 


Came to Mexico 


Mexican Baptists during their annual convention in 
Monterrey remembered in prayer the Presidents of the 
United States and Mexico who on the same day and in 
the same city were holding their historic conference 


HE National Baptist Conven- 

tion of Mexico held its 34th 
annual meeting in Monterrey April 
20th to 25th. This industrial city 
of 200,000 population is considered 
the cradle of Protestantism in Mex- 
ico. The first evangelical church 
was established here in 1864. 

The first day of the Convention 
was of historic interest. On that 
day, the President of Mexico met 
the President of the United States 
in Monterrey. At the precise mo- 
ment the Baptist assembly rose in 
earnest prayer to God that the visit 
of President Roosevelt with our 
President Camacho might result in 
blessing for our country and in 
relieving the world crisis. 


By Mrs. Porririo GARCIA 


The second day was dedicated to 
Baptist women who celebrated the 
25th year of their organization into 
a national union. They raised a 
substantial sum for a chapel among 
the Masahue Indians and for a 
horse and saddle for the itinerant 
missionary. At the present time 
there are 75 Baptist Woman’s So- 
cieties in Mexico and 44 were rep- 
resented by 150 delegates. During 
the 25 years that this National 
Woman’s Union has been organized 
they contributed 44,435 pesos to 
the Convention’s missionary work. 

The two Baptist churches of 
Monterrey were excellent conven- 
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tion hosts. The spacious halls of the 
Colegio Internacional were general 
headquarters, and entertained more 
than 300 delegates. The choir of the 
First Church rendered beautiful 
selections and anthems. Fraternal 
delegates included Rev. Jose I. 
Almanza of the First Mexican 
Church of Los Angeles, Cal., whose 
evangelistic messages resulted in 
more than 50 professions of faith; 
President Muirhead of the Mexican 
Baptist Seminary of El] Paso, Texas; 
Rev. E. T. Gill, Jr., Superintendent 
of Latin American Missions of the 
Southern Convention; and Mrs. 
Arturo Parajon of Nicaragua. 
Encouraging reports of mission- 
aries in different fields in Mexico 
included that of Henry Buzo from 
the State of Chiapas, who is sup- 
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The First Baptist Church in Mon- 

terrey, Mexico, the oldest Protes- 

tant church in Mexico. It was or- 
ganized in 1864 
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Officers of the National Baptist Woman’s Union of Mexico. Mrs. 


Garcia is at the left in the front row 


ported by the National Young Peo- 
ple’s Union. It is the most prosper- 
ous field. A new missionary was 
sent there during the last year to 
help him. It is hoped that the Con- 
vention can send a second associate. 

The Convention missionary 
budget was over-subscribed. The 
Convention contributes toward the 
Bible School in the State of Oaxaca 
directed by Dr. Lacey, who pre- 
pares workers for rural fields, and 
cooperates with the seminaries in 
El Paso and Los Angeles. The New 
Testament is now being translated 
into 35 different Indian dialects of 
Mexico. Many congregations now 
have hymns in their own tongue. 


Missionaries from these fields de- 
lighted us with beautiful songs in 
the Indian dialects. 

Rev. Ernesto Barocio was elected 
president for the coming year. After 
the Convention the workers from 
the States of Nuevo Leon and Ta- 
maulipas held an Institute directed 
by Miss Rena Button to study 
methods and plans for Vacation 
Schools. In August a young peo- 
ple’s encampment was held under 
the direction of the pastor of the 
Monterrey’s First Church. Pray for 
the Baptists of Mexico, who in the 
name of the Lord will expect great 
things from God and undertake 
great things for God. 





Minimum Justice Demands It 


Hearty Cooperation and full achievement in the Ministers 
Pension Fund Crusade is assured in the Central West Area 


GOOD Baptist layman was 

discussing the Ministers’ Pen- 
sion Fund Crusade. “Why have a 
crusade?” he asked. ““Why go to 
all the bother of organizing an ef- 
fort to persuade every Baptist 
church to pay the pension dues for 
its pastor? Why not have the North- 


ern Baptist Convention simply 


By G. MERRILL LENOX 


vote to compel every church to pro- 
vide this protection and thus have 
it settled once and for all?” Of 
course no Baptist Convention could 
ever vote the settlement of any 
question for a local church even if 
the Convention voted unanimously. 
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Every local-church is an independ- 
ent unit and no action can be im- 
posed upon it from without. It is 
clear, however, that while the lay- 
man did not understand the power 
of his local church and the impo- 
tence of his convention, he did 
manifest a deep concern about the 
Pension Fund Crusade. 

Other laymen in increasing num- 
bers feel the same way. “ You don’t 
mean to say that there is any Bap- 
tist church which actually refuses 
to participate in the plan?”’ queried 
another layman, after hearing about 
the plan for the first time. And a 
third declared, “Pension member- 
ship ought to be the easiest thing in 
the world to persuade any church 
to provide. I cannot imagine any 
fair and self-respecting church re- 
jecting such a just and generous 
proposal.” Thus these laymen be- 
lieve that moral pressure ought to 
be applied until every church feels 
its urgent and inescapable obliga- 
tion to participate. They are con- 
vinced that minimum justice de- 
mands it. 

And the Pension Crusade is suc- 
ceeding. For the fiscal year, May 1, 
1942-April 30, 1943 the M & M 
Board issued 533 new certificates of 
membership against a goal of 500 
set for that year and surpassing by 
56 the Retiring Pension Fund’s 
former banner year, 1923-24, dur- 
ing which a minimum pension was 
offered older men who came in 
within a specified period, a circum- 
stance which made enrolling at that 
time extraordinarily attractive. 

In the first three months of the 
present fiscal year, May, June and 
July, 214 certificates of membership 
were issued. This makes 984 new 
members since the beginning of the 
Crusade on May 1, 1941. 

While this is a good, strong and 
encouraging beginning, the goal is: 
Let EVERY Baptist church agree, 
By Christmas nineteen forty-three, 
To make its pastor worry-free 
With M and M Security. 
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In April Missions special refer- 
ence was made to the Pension 
Crusade in the Far West. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Herbert E. 
Hinton, the M & M Board’s Repre- 
sentative, gratifying progress has 
been achieved also in the Central 
Area. The Crusade has been 
launched in every state with satis- 
factory response. Most of the com- 
mittees have been headed by able 
laymen who have given themselves 
unsparingly to this effort. 

Photographs of State Crusade 
Chairmen in the Central area ap- 
pear on this page. Onto, V. J. 





Goodridge; Intrnors, Herbert Hen- 
dricks; Inprana, O. C. Asher; Iowa, 
Harry Phillips; West Virerni, 
Gilbert Gerhold; Wisconsin, E. J. 
Steinberg; Micuigan, Rev. T. 
Thomas Wylie; Mrynesora, and 
Rev. Sidney W. Powell. All of 
these men recommend strongly that 
every church include in its budget 
an item to cover pension dues. 

It is a timely suggestion! If your 
pastor still lacks this protection, 
why not vote him into the Pension 
Fund before he leaves for vacation? 
Do not hesitate if your church hap- 
pens to be small. Hundreds of 


TOP ROW: V. J. Goodbridge, G. W. Gerbold, H. A. Phillips. CEN- 
TER: O. C. Asher, T. T. Wylie. BOTTOM ROW: S. W. Powell, 
E. J. Steinberg, Herbert Hendricks 
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smaller churches have taken simi- 
lar action and are proud of strength- 
ening their ministry in this way. 
Such a step will send your minister 
forth best prepared to make the 
most of his brief respite from rou- 
tine labors. He will need this extra 
assurance of his people’s loyalty 
and support as he faces a year of 
overwhelming demands. 


The Twin Babies Died 
A funeral service in an isolated 
Japanese Relocation Camp 

Recently I conducted a funeral 
service for twin babies. One was 
still-born and the other died after 
one day, due to the lack of a proper 
incubator. The burial ground is 
about a quarter of a mile away from 
the city proper. I cannot describe 
the emotions I felt as a group of us 
gathered at the fourth burial of ~ 
Minidoka, in an isolated country 
far from civilization. There were 
silent sagebrushes all around us, 
mute witnesses to those finding 
their resting places in a far land. 
Many of our parents will share this 
same plot of ground. I thought of 
Abraham, Like him we can in this 
far country look “for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” That is our 
task. 

In all my personal contacts here 
I have been striving to impress on 
our young people the necessity for 
Christian world citizenship. Unless 
we do so we shall become thwarted 
personalities and, indeed, be for- 
gotten by America. 

One of the things I am stressing 
in my ministry is the fellowship of 
correspondence. This seems to be 
the only method of fighting pro- 
vincialism and becoming isolated 
from the flow of American thought 
and life. Of course there are maga- 
zines and books, but they do not 
bring the personal contact with 
personalities.— Tsutomu Fukuyama, 
Pastor of the Baptist Federated 
Church, Minidoka, Idaho. 
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An American Soldier's Tribute 
to Baptist Missions in Burma 


HE son of Rev. Charles O. Houston, pastor 

of the Calvary Baptist Church of Dayton, 
Ohio, is in the American Army. In the course of 
his service overseas he found himself in Burma. 
The circumstances must remain a military se- 
cret. In a letter to his father he included the 
following reference to Baptist missions. 


You will be surprised to learn that there still are 
some Baptist missionaries in Burma. One day I hap- 
pened to meet several Burmese boys. I cannot reveal 
the place or the circumstances. Among them was a 
Baptist and we had a nice talk. Burma missionaries 
must be a wonderful folk. You might write to Mis- 
sions and say that from everything I can learn, they 
are loved and revered by everyone with whom they 


have come in contact. The good they have done out . 


here is immeasureable. They certainly have helped 
greatly the reputation of America. Their relief min- 
istry to the Burmese refugees who were raped, bay- 
oneted, shot, and slaughtered by the Japanese, is 
truly Christlike. Paraphrasing a sentence from Paul, 
“TI write of the saints of the church in Burma.” 


When thousands of American young men 
eventually return home from military service in 
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foreign lands where they have come in contact 
with various phases of the foreign missionary 
enterprise, they will constitute an intelligent 
and interested constituency of a type and to a 
degree that Christian missions have not had 
heretofore. And they will likely have plenty of 
ideas as to methods and policies and emphases. 
It behooves all American mission boards so to 
plan their post-war missionary reconstruction in 
existing fields and their ventures into new fields 
along such lines as will enlist the enthusiastic 
cooperation of this new and more intelligently 
informed constituency. 


Foreign Mission Unity 
Among Northern Baptists 


HE announced determination of a committee 

of “‘conservatives within the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention” to create a new foreign 
mission society to collect and disburse contribu- 
tions ‘‘on behalf of approved missionaries and 
missions,” has prompted the Foreign Mission 
Board to issue a statement (see page 402) that 
merits serious and prayerful attention. 

Less than 20 years ago the denomination 
lived through a somewhat similar period of agi- 
tation over its foreign mission work. It reached 
its climax in 1925 at the Seattle Convention. 
Surely such a controversy ought not now be 
repeated. Whatever the present cause of com- 
plaint, it. is a terrible reflection on Baptists if 
there should not be enough wisdom and charity 
among us to find a solution other than one that 
will intimate to the secular world that Baptists 
are divided at a time when the whole world 
yearns desperately for unity. 

Founded in 1814 in response to the missionary 
challenge of Adoniram Judson, the historic, 
honorable, highly successful American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society is now almost 130 
years old. Surely Baptists are not so hopelessly. 
divided theologically that they can no longer 
cooperatively use the one Society to express their 
missionary concern over a world that pays so 
fearful a penalty for its individual, social, na- 
tional and international sins. Today humanity 
flounders in hatred. Christendom is blighted by 
sectarianism. Roman Catholicism aggressively 
claims ecclesiastical priority. The forces of 
paganism were never before so powerful. Of all 
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times in history this is the time when Baptists 
ought to transcend their differences and unite 
on their common loyalty to a living Lord and 
Master, and cooperate wholeheartedly in His 
program for world redemption. 


Presbyterian Objection 
to Roman Catholic Intolerance 


T IS often alleged that American newspapers, 
because of fear of boycott and other pressure 
methods, seldom feature anything derogatory 
to Roman Catholicism. That probably explains 
why The New York Sun relegated to an obscure 
position on an inside page the resolution by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly protesting 
against the Roman Catholic charge that “Prot- 
estant missions in predominantly Catholic Latin- 
American countries are a hindrance to the good 
neighbor policy and ought to be discontinued.” 
Probably few other newspapers gave it public- 
ity. A copy was sent to the State Department. 
The resolution, which must have been highly 
displeasing to the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
in the United States, is as follows: 


In the highly delicate situation that faces us in the 
world, calling for the utmost unity among freedom- 
loving people of this hemisphere, the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy has indeed taken upon itself a grave re- 
sponsibility in introducing the divisive elements of 
sectarianism, bigotry, and religious intolerance. Lov- 
ers of democracy everywhere will be shocked at this 
open-handed effort to gain ecclesiastical advantage 
at the expense of the very principles for which free 
men are fighting. On the principle pressed by the 
Hierarchy, Roman Catholicism ought to be sup- 
pressed in the United States, seeing that this nation 
is predominantly Protestant. 


The Assembly supported its protest by voting 
to continue Presbyterian missions in Brazil and 
other parts of Latin America. 

At its meeting in Cleveland last December the 
Federal Council of Churches issued a vigorous 
protest against the Roman Catholic claims to 
ecclesiastical priority in Latin America. (See 
Missions, February, 1943, pages 104-105.) Ow- 
ing to war time travel conditions there was no 
Northern Baptist Convention last May. Had a 
Convention been held it is a foregone conclusion 
that there would have been absolute unanimity in 
endorsing the Federal Council’s protests against 
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the efforts of the Roman Catholic Church to 
“circumscribe the religious freedom of Protes- 
tants in the proclamation of their faith while 
by implication reserving for Catholics the right 
to the universal proclamation of their own.” 

This has become “one world,”as Mr. Wendell 
L. Willkie has expressed it and in it there is no 
place for intolerance. 


London’s Vice and Disease 
Await the American Soldier 


EWS about vice and disease associated with 

it is always unpleasant reading. Yet facts 

must be faced in order that this menace to 
morale and morality can be overcome. 

As reported in The New York Times, more 
than 2,000 American soldiers in London con- 
tracted such disease during the first four months 
of 1943. In some sections of the city vice condi- 
tions are reported to be so flagrant as “‘to 
provide a tourist attraction for hundreds of sol- 
diers who originally had no intention of patron- 
izing them.” Night after night in a densely prom- 
enaded district the soliciting prostitutes are so 
numerous as “to startle many Americans from 
such cities as New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, to say nothing of Middle West towns and 
Southern farms. Between Piccadilly and May- 
fair is a courtyard where conditions can be com- 
pared only with the red-light districts of Genoa 
and Marseilles.” Here is the most ominous 
aspect of this phase of army life. The report 
continues, “The most amazing thing about this 
situation is that everybody takes it for granted!” 
(Italics by Misstons.) The mothers of America 
who gave their sons to the army, knowing that 
in camps and out of camps they are subjected 
to the alluring appeal of liquor and that in areas 
adjacent to camps and in the metropolitan cen- 
ters of foreign lands they face the temptations of 
vice and the menace of disease, may well feel 
alarmed. And pastors from whose churches some 
of the finest young men have joined the army 
may also feel concerned as they contemplate the 
shattering effects on moral character. But why 
should anybody be surprised? From time im- 
memorial war and liquor and vice have been 
the inseparable trio. 

Whether it was done with delicious malice or 
subtle irony, or whether it was purely a coinci- 
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dence, in the middle of this report on vice in 
London The New York Times placed a small 
boxed item stating that Selective Service Di- 
rector Col. Arthur V. McDermott had warned 
18-year-old youths not to forget to register for 
the draft on their 18th birthdays. 

The harlots of London are already awaiting 
their induction and arrival. 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ With the end of the war the American people 
must again consider “the unfinished business of full 
employment,” says the annual Labor Day Message 
of the Federal Council of Churches. The present high 
level of American employment is “‘ war-stimulated, ” 
and therefore “artificial and transitory.”” Hence the 
church together with government, management, and 
labor ought to begin now to consider the unsolved 
labor problem of peacetime unemployment. In the 
meantime an entirely new labor situation also chal- 
lenges the church. Nearly every community across 
the land has experienced an enormous increase in the 
employment of women in defense and war production 
plants, in agriculture, and in countless industries in 
which the military draft of millions of men created 
a shortage of manpower. Whose concern is it to safe- 
guard the moral health and to preserve the Christian 
allegiance of millions of women now so employed? 
Whose concern is it when such employment results 
in the neglect of multitudes of children whose fathers 
are in the Army and Navy and whose mothers are 
in defense plants, with the consequent steep rise in 
juvenile delinquency? Copies of the Labor Day Mes- 
sage are available at 4 cents each, or $1.20 per hun- 
dred. Last April in her broadcast Queen Elizabeth of 
England voiced her anxiety over “a great rebuilding 
of family life as soon as the war ends.” In that re- 
building process a Christian Labor Day emphasis 
could be a good beginning. 


@ According to The New York Times the Mexican 
Government recently suspended the right of free 
public assembly. To hold any public political meeting, 
permission must be secured from the authorities 24 
hours in advance. The ascribed reason is to prevent 
the fomenting of discord and disturbance by political 
groups not in favor of the existing government. This 
might easily set a pattern for the other 21 countries 
in Latin America, thereby jeopardizing hemispheric 
democracy, the Good Neighbor Policy and the 
“Four Freedoms.” Moreover, it is not difficult to 
imagine the eventual application of this restriction 
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to public religious meetings, thus furnishing the 
Roman Catholic Church with an exceedingly plausi- 
ble excuse for persuading officials to deny permission 
to Protestant public assemblies. 


@ IN CONTRAST TO THE VAST UPHEAVAL in American 
college education as a result of the war, the colleges 
in China are “full to overflowing” according to a 
report by the Associated Boards for Christian Col- 
leges in China. About 15,000 new university students 
have enrolled for the current academic year. Only a 
fraction of those applying could be accepted. Five 
institutions now are housed with the West China 
Union University, in which Northern Baptists coop- 
erate through their Foreign Mission Board. The 
five have an enrolment of 2,700 on a campus that 
housed only $00 students in the years before the war 
between Japan and China. Moreover the Chinese 
government has not conscripted students in the 
Army, in the conviction that “the government needs 
trained men more than cannon fodder.” 


aE EET 
THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 103 
SAILING TO VicToRY ON A SEA OF ALCOHOL 


CCORDING to a report by the Distilled Spirits 

Institute of Washington, D. C., as summarized 

in The New York Sun, the present calendar year will 

likely register an enormous increase in the consump- 
tion of hard liquor in the United States. 

In January, 1948 the American people drank 
633,356 gallons of cordials and fancy expensive 
liqueors as compared with 424,105 gallons in January, 
1942, an increase of 50%. During the same month, 
the consumption of whiskey rose from 873,724 
gallons to 1,516,388 gallons, an increase of 74%, 
while 443,469 gallons of brandy were drunk as com- 
pared with 134,805 gallons in January of the preced- 
ing year, an increase of 229%! 

This enormous increase, in spite of considerably 
higher prices, is attributed “‘to the increased income 
of large portions of the populace under wartime 
conditions.” If the people have the money to spend 
on this flood of liquor, why does not the Treasury 
Department propose stiffer taxation on it and thus 
ease the heavy burden of war taxation on the profes- 
sional classes and on other lower income groups? 

Can it be that the American people are cherishing 
the delusion that on a sea of alcohol they can sail to 
victory in war and can ultimately reach a haven of 
lasting peace and enduring justice? 


ox 
exe 
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Four Freedoms and God, by 
Epwin McNemu Poreat is a 
thought-provoking study of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s widely publicized 
“Four Freedoms,” not as “the per- 
fect war slogan,” perfect because of 
its “vagueness, brevity, and the 
exemption it grants those who are 
disinclined to any very sustained 
reflection in war aims,” but as four 
goals to be won “in the total libera- 
tion of the human spirit.” To each 
of the “freedoms” is given a chap- 
ter of keen analysis, while the gen- 
eral thesis that “man’s primary 
needs are spiritual” binds the four 
freedoms into a unity. The Presi- 
dent’s war aims become “a spiritual 
crusade,”’ and its achievement “a 
task and a goal worthy of all our 
blood, sweat, toil, and tears.” Sol- 
emnly Dr. Poteat warns against 
“the distrust and disillusionment 
that all dead slogans have visited 
upon them.” The spiritual quest 
upon which humanity is embarked 
in search for the Four Freedoms 
will not be successful “except it 
ends in a new apprehension of the 
Divine. We shall not win the Four 
Freedoms without winning God.” 
The book’s only fault is its brevity. 
Into less than 160 pages Dr. Poteat 
has condensed what could easily 
have been expanded into an impos- 
ing volume. He has blazed a new 
trail in discussing “war aims” and 
his book should be of special value 
to preachers in interpreting the 
deeper, spiritual meanings of to- 
day’s catastrophy. (Harper and 
Brothers, 155 pages, $1.50.) 
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One World, by Wenve.t L. 
Wittig, sets forth Mr. Willkie’s 


observations, impressions, and con- 
clusions based on his memorable 
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Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


airplane flight of 49 days and 31,000 
miles around the world. The fact 
that more than 1,000,000 copies of 
this book have already been sold 
evidences its enormous popularity. 
It is a superb travel narrative. Its 
character sketches of world famous 
personalities like Stalin, Chiang 
Kai-shek, General Montgomery, 
and others with whom Mr. Willkie 
had extended interviews are illumi- 
nating. As a summary of the mean- 
ing of the global catastrophe, an 
analysis of why America is in this 
“war of liberation,” and why we 
need to guard against our menac- 
ing “imperialisms at home” even 
as we sense the threat of imperial- 
ism elsewhere, it is thoroughly en- 
lightening. For Americans who have 
been heretofore confirmed isola- 
tionists it will be very disturbing. 
That Mr. Willkie has had an en- 
riching, educational experience is 
evident. “I live in constant dread,” 
he writes, “that this war may end 
before the people of the world have 
come to a common understanding 
of what they fight for and what 


Four Freedoms 


and God 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


“Whatever your own creed, politics 
or race may be, this book gets under- 
neath the surface of the political 


aspects of freedom and strikes the 


bedrock which all freedom worthy 
of the name has always had for its 
foundation. Straight, penetrating, 
analytical thinking, presented in a 
concise and easily comprehended 
manner.” — Dr. Preston Bradley in 
the Chicago Sun. 


And, may we add, unrivalled mate- 
rial for constructive sermons! $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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they hope for after the war is over.’ 
Mr. Willkie’s conclusions as to 
America’s choice are irrefutable. 
One of three choices is inevitable, 
narrow nationalism, international 
imperialism, or cooperation in 
creating a world in which every race 
and nation shall have equality of 
opportunity. With so enormous a 
sale such a book will profoundly in- 
fluence American opinion. (Simon 
and Schuster; 86 pages; $1.00.) 


What does Gandhi Want, by 
T. A. Raman, is an attempt to 
understand the mind of Mahatma 
Gandhi, his hopes, desires, and am- 
bitions for India with reference to 
the war and to the post-war world. 
The book is an interesting collec- 
tion of extracts from Gandhi’s 
speeches, letters, and particularly 
editorials in Gandhi’s widely cir- 
culated, influential newspaper Hari- 
jan of which few copies ever reach 
the United States. Some quotations 
have never been published outside 
India and they reveal the. philos- 
phy of Gandhi’s non-violence. “No 
cause, however just,” says Gandhi, 
“can warrant the indiscriminate 
slaughter now going on minute by 
minute.” And again, “A new order 
is impossible if the war is fought to 
a finish or if mutual exhaustion 
leads to a patched-up peace.” 
And who can answer this searching 
question, “What difference does it 
make to the homeless, the orphans, 
and the dead, whether the destruc- 
tion is wrought in the name of 
totalitarianism or in the holy name 
of democracy?” That Gandhi him- 
self, however, recognizes the hope- 
lessness of-his position in the war 
madness of our time is seen in this 
quotation, “ Victory will be a snare 
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and a delusion. Mine is a voice in 
the wilderness. But it will some day 
ring true.” And his deep concern 
over America’s entry into the war is 
revealed in this, “With America as 
party to the war, there is no great 
power left which can mediate and 
bring about peace. She is the one 
country in the world that could 
have saved the world from the un- 
thinkable butchery that is going 
on.” Of course the basic question 
whether Gandhi is a misguided, 
hopelessly unrealistic mystic, or is 
the sanest of realists in foreseeing 
what a terrifying price humanity 
must pay for what is happening to- 
day, remains unanswered. After 
reading this book the reader can 
perhaps answer it himself. (Oxford 
University Press; 117 pages; $1.25.) 
e©oe°9 

The Quest for Preaching 
Power by Joun Nicuoutts Boots 
is an excellent book on the prepara- 
tion and delivery of sermons. The 
author analyzes specific techniques 
used by great contemporary preach- 
ers, such as Buttrick, Fosdick, 
Holmes, Sockman and Tittle. The 
book would make an admirable 
text in homiletics. It can be used 
with profit as a reference and source- 
book by men who are trying to 
improve their own preaching. Here 
are illustrations, suggested topics, 
techniques for handling difficult 
themes, time-saving devices in 
thinking and writing and all sorts 
of suggestions that have proved 
helpful to the influential preachers 
of this and former generations. 
(Macmillan; 258 pages; $2.00.) 

OE ORES) 

Seeing the Multitude, by 
Freperick K. Stam, is neither an 
exegetical or expository study of 
the Sermon on the Mount, but a 
practical application of the Beati- 
tudes to personal, social, and inter- 
national relationships, with 
emphasis on the war situation. 
“The church,” protests Dr. Stamm, 
“is in the war. . . . Anyone who 
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is a pacifist is tolerated, but he does 
not belong to the intelligent, and in 
the long run does not count.” The 
reader may or may not agree with 
him. (Harper and Brothers; 129 
pages; $1.50.) 
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The Screwtape Letters, by 
C. S. Lzwis, contains 30 letters 
imagined to have been written by 
the devil to a junior partner on 
earth. Satan instructs his young 
officer in the art of discrediting 
Christianity and corrupting the 
standards and lives of Christians. 
The book is mentally disturbing 
and spiritually stimulating. (Mac- 
millan; 160 pages; $1.50.) 
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A. T. Robertson: A Biography, 
by Everett G11, is a thoroughly 
educational and readable book that 
presents the background of the life 
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of this noble Baptist leader, then 
proceeds to reveal in a genial way 
the story of Dr. Robertson’s activ- 
ities as a minister, teacher, execu- 
tive, author, denominational lead- 
er, and friend of humanity. (Mac- 
millan; 250 pages; $2.50.) 
©9@e 0 

Our Eternal Contemporary, 
by Wauter Marsuat Horton, is 
a finely balanced discussion of the 
doctrine of Christ, written for lay- 
readers in clear and simple style 
by a liberal to re-emphasize posi- 
tions for which conservatism has 
contended. It reads almost like a 
sermon, pressing the claims of 
Christ upon the affection and de- 
votion of human hearts. Jesus is 
eternally significant. He is first, 
Leader, leading us back to God for 
judgment and renewal and forward 
into a new age. He is second, 
Savior, God’s love come down to 
sinful people to do for them through 
an “objective atonement” what 
they could never do for themselves. 
Thereby they may “escape from 
the entanglement of sin and avert 
the Divine Wrath.” Then Jesus is 
third, Victor whose historic tri- 
umph over the “prince of this 
world” leads forward to final vic- 
tory. The author pleads for a re- 
turn to the Christ of the Nicene 
and Chalcedonian creeds, even 
expressing appreciation of “He 
descended into hell.” The author 
describes himself as “a liberal 
Catholic in the evangelical Protes- 
tant camp.” What he says cannot 
be lightly dismissed, however one 
may disagree with certain empha- 
ses. To read the book is a heart- 
warming experience. Of great value 
are the appendices, especially a 
splendid discussion of the relation- 
ship between historical criticism 
and Christian Faith. (Harper and 
Brothers; 175 pages; $2.00.) 
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Strangers No Longer, by AN- 

nig B. Kerr, a social service 
(Continued on page 415) 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


According to a report which 
came out of Switzerland, the 
German Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Hamburg; Germany, for 
the second time was severely dam- 
aged by the British bombing raids 
on that city. On a reduced sched- 
ule and with reduced enrolment the 
Seminary was able to complete its 
scholastic year 1942-1943. 

ee 0s 

A compilation of damaged or 
destroyed mission hospitals in 
China, furnished by Dr. Edward 
H. Hume, Secretary of the Inter- 
denominational Council on Medi- 
cal Missions, reveals that Japanese 
bombing raids throughout China 
have thus far totally wrecked ten 
hospitals, burned three and dam- 
aged seven. Japanese ground forces 
closed twelve, looted three, and 
occupied eight. While the loss to 
medical missionary service is seri- 
ous, it is not extensive. More than 
200 hospitals are maintained by 
mission boards of all denomina- 
tions throughout China and the 
undamaged and unoccupied insti- 
tutions are faithfully carrying on. 

* ¢ 6 

During its more than 100 
years of history, Franklin College 
has only once closed its doors in 
time of war. During the American 
Civil War the college closed “for 
the duration” because practically 
every student and faculty member 
was in the armed services. During 
other wars in which the United 
States was engaged, Franklin Col- 
lege remained open. An Honor Roll 
in Seott Hall lists the names of 
more than 160 students and alumni 
to date who are now in the various 
services. Several graduates of other 
years have already made the su- 
preme sacrifice in the present war. 

ees 

Missionary John A. Howard 
of Khargpur, Bengal-Orissa, re- 
cently lived through a terrific 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





Rev. Robert H. Beaven, new presi- 
dent of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in Chicago. See 
MISSIONS, June, 1943, page 349 


tornado which devastated about 
4,000 square miles and left a death 
toll of more than 30,000. When the 
storm had passed, there were thou- 
sands of destroyed houses, piles of 
carcasses of goats and cows, roads 
blocked with fallen trees, and fallen 
bridges, and everywhere weeping 
and gloom. Not relishing the 
thought of being buried alive as his 
own house began to crash, the mis- 
sionary fled to a nearby cook house 
which fortunately withstood the 
storm and thus preserved his life. 
ees 

Evangelism is constantly em- 
phasized in the medical work in 
Kikongo, Belgian Congo, reports 
B. W. Armstrong. Special meetings 
are held in the hospital in the after- 
noon. A devotional service opens 
each morning’s dispensary hour. 
Since each patient brings at least 
one relative or friend to assist him 
during his stay at the hospital, 
many strangers who are not Chris- 
tians thus hear the gospel. 


Except for a modest reference 
in a station report letter, few peo- 
ple would have been aware of a 
significant anniversary in the mis- 
sionary career of Mrs. Anna M. 
Salquist, veteran missionary in 
West China. She recently com- 
pleted 45 years of service, having 
first gone to West China with her 
husband in 1898 who died there in 
1911. Although one year past the 
scheduled retiring age, she still car- 
ries on, living up to her life motto, 
“All that I am and have to give 
belong to Christ. All I need to 
know is what is His will.” 

a 

It takes a long time for mail 
to reach its destination overseas in 
these years of war, as illustrated by 
an experience of Miss Lena A. 
Keans of Narsaravupet, India. A 
friend in the United States sent her 
a box of chocolate candy. Not in 
three guesses would you be any- 
where near the time it required for 
delivery. Those chocolates were 
exactly 11 months in transit! But 
they did arrive! First class mail is 
also subject to long delays. Miss 
Keans writes that she received five 
bills for a magazine subscription 
for which she had sent a check long 
before her subscription expired. 

*®e ss 

On September Ist the Baptist 
Institute for Christian Workers, 
located in Philadelphia, Pa., begins 
its new academic year with a new 
president, Dr. Oscar W. Hender- 
son, formerly Secretary of the De- 
troit Baptist Union. During its 
long and distinguished history of 
half a century the Institute has had 
only two presidents, Dr. J. Milnor 
Wilbur and Dr. L. Clayton Kitchen. 
For the past four years Dr. Arthur 
C. Baldwin, pastor of Philadel- 
phia’s Chestnut Street Baptist 
Church, in addition to carrying his 
pastorate has also served as Acting 
President of the Institute. 
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There is no excuse for 
an uninformed Baptist! 


ina World at War 


SUMMARIES OF THE YEAR’S WORK OF THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETIES AND 
BOARDS, AS PRESENTED AT THE MEETING OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL IN CHICAGO 





of the War 


In spite of the war, foreign missions 
face the same basic facts: human need 
and God’s grace and power to meet it 


By Jesse R. WiLson 


HROUGHOUT the past year, the war has again 

been the dominating factor in all foreign mission 
work. The 14 remaining missionaries in Japan and 
Japanese-occupied East China are probably all in- 
terned. A few may have a degree of freedom. The 
others either returned home just before Pearl Harbor, 
or escaped into Free China, or were repatriated in 
the latter half of 1942. All missionaries were forced 
to evacuate Burma. Most of them went to India or 
to West China. Those in the Philippine Islands, with 
a few exceptions, are probably not interned, but they 
are completely cut off from communication. Not 
knowing whether India would be invaded or not, 
missionaries in India fields until recent months 
experienced great uncertainty. Uncertainty and ten- 
sion troubled missionaries in the Belgian Congo 
also until Allied forces began to arrive in strength. 
About 30 missionary families are now divided, with 
husband and father on the field and mother and 
children at home. Furloughs overdue and return to 
the field are impossible because of travel restrictions. 
On all fields prices have risen and on some have 
doubled or quadrupled, necessitating increased sala- 
ries and work appropriations. 

The marvel is not that the war has affected mis- 
sions but that with the exception of Japan, parts of 
East and South China, and Burma, the work goes on 
in spite of the war. Missionaries have been mobile 
and versatile. Unable to work in one field, they have 
moved to others. Unable to carry on one kind of 
work, they have undertaken new tasks. This has 


been true also of the nationals. They have often . 


suffered greater losses than missionaries, but have 
kept at their tasks with a courage and fidelity which 
brought unmistakable evidence of the depth and 
quality of their Christian faith. 

To many of these Christian nationals, we have 
been privileged to continue salaries, as well as furnish 
direct and much needed relief, in terms of food and 
clothing and medicine, made possible by the World 
Emergency Fund, To be in the midst of a sea of 
human ills and not to be able to help would be for 
Christian missionaries the greatest of all hardships. 

A new opportunity for service has come in the 
presence of armed forces in or near mission stations, 
particularly in India and the Belgian Congo. To be 
in an American missionary home in a strange land 
thousands of miles from his own home has been to 
many an American soldier an experience too wonder- 
ful for words. Many people in some of our churches 
who have never believed in missions nor given to 
their support are now thanking God for what mis- 
sionaries are doing for their sons and daughters in 
that outer parish to which the exigencies of war have 
brought them. 

In spite of war the opportunities for evangelism 
abound in today’s world. Human resources are not 
enough to meet the issues of life that emerge in the 
midst of want and suffering and death. Men reach 
out for the living God, and missionaries know that 
He can be found in and through Jesus Christ. Over 
400 were baptized on the Sona Bata field in Belgian 
Congo this past year. In South China gratitude for 
any aid given has opened hearts and: minds to the 
Christian message. Among the students in Chengtu, 
West China, an evangelistic campaign brought out 
as many as 1,000 on some nights, and resulted in 
181 life decisions. A movement comparable to the 
Student Volunteer Movement in this country is 
leading college men and women to offer themselves 
for Christian service. The Garo Porter Corps in 
Assam under the civilian direction of Missionaries 
Telford, Young, and Merrill offer unique evangelistic 
opportunities. Missionary Roadarmel has a similar 
opportunity among the men in the expanded railroad 
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and industrial center of Khargpur, Bengal. Mission- 
aries Wathne and Curtis report 37 baptisms in one 
area, 67 in another, 47 in another, and in still another 
a whole village came seeking baptism. Thus it is a 
story oft-repeated since Jesus’ own day: “The fields 
are white unto the harvest, but the laborers are few.” 
On all fields where we are free to work, and on those 
to which we hope soon to return, the most urgent, 
almost desperate, need is the need for new mis- 
sionaries. For the three-to-four-year period imme- 
diately following the war, the Foreign Board must 
send out from 36 to 50 new families and the Woman’s 
Board from 16 to 20 women missionaries. 

Christians are in the vanguard of those who are 
trying to make wise and adequate plans for the 
period immediately following the end of the war. 
Foundations well laid need not be laid again. On 
some foundations definitely new super-structures 
will arise. In some places wholly new patterns will 
be followed. The only factors remaining unchanged 
will be human need and the grace and power of God 
to meet that need. As men and women of the new 
day we shall want to be fully responsive to the new 
leadings of God’s Spirit. 
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New Activities 
in Time of War 


Among many new activities undertaken 
by home missions under war conditions, 
chief emphasis remains on evangelism 


By G. Pirr Beers 


UST as the war influences every phase of a 

citizen’s life, so it places its stamp on every 
phase of home missions. New activities to meet 
war conditions include ministry to service men in 
cooperation with army chaplains, in communities 
growing up around the war industries, in camps for 
conscientious objectors and among Japanese evac- 
uees from the Pacific Coast. All these new respon- 
sibilities shared by the two Home Mission Societies, 
have been financed by gifts to the World Emergency 
Fund. 

Of real help to the Society’s regular activities has 
been the increased contributions to the unified 
budget. While the increase has not been as great as 
the increased expense, it has materially helped to 
meet the situation. Particularly gratifying is the 
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liquidation of the deficit under which the Home 
Mission Society has been working for many years. 

The war has created many difficulties for our bi- 
lingual churches, yet church attendance has been 
remarkably good. In many instances changed com- 
munity conditions have resulted in larger evening 
services. The war has also created a clearer aware- 
ness and fuller appreciation of the mission and 
ministry of the Christian Center. During the pro- 
longed economic depression, especially, the Christian 
Centers justified their existence and vindicated their 
program. Now they are recognized as a necessary 
and effective part of the total missionary program. 

The evacuation of Japanese and American citizens 
of Japanese ancestry from the Pacific Coast, al- 
though done as efficiently and humanely as possible, 
brought much hardship, involving the abandonment 
of thousands of homes and scores of churches. 
American Baptists did not forget these people in 
their hour of difficulty. Every possible help has been 
given, the details of which have been announced 
from time to time. 

Nor have rural and Indian home mission fields 
escaped the influence of the war. Churches have 
experienced the loss of many young men who have 
joined the armed forces. From the Cattaraugus 
Indian Reservation alone 111 Indians entered the 
army and navy. Missionary activities in rural areas 
have been curtailed by travel restrictions so that 
more home meetings are being held than previously. 

Evidences of the world conflict are seen in Latin 
America in the building of roads, airports and 
naval bases, and the presence of many North Amer- 
ican engineers and technical advisers in education, 
agriculture and public health. New opportunities 
for our missionary pastors and for the nurses trained 
in our hospitals are continually being opened. Mis- 
sionaries from the United States called upon to 
minister to scattered groups of their fellow-country- 
men, while the new roads are making new regions 
accessible to our Spanish-speaking pastors. 

Throughout the year the main emphasis has con- 
tinued as evangelism. In thousands of homes the 
visitations of laymen and women have resulted in 
many declarations of faith. Home Visitation Crusades 
under the auspices of the Society cooperating with 
local agencies have centered in nearly 50 of the 
larger cities. 

War priorities have naturally slowed up church 
building operations. Fortunately many churches, 
long hampered in their effectiveness by debt, have 
been assisted by the Society in debt reduction cam- 
paigns, resulting in a new spirit in these churches 


. that augurs well for a larger usefulness in the future. 
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A Constant Procession 


of New Problems 


Only the loyalty of Baptist churches 
enabled the Publication Society to 
achieve last year’s excellent record 


By LurHer WESLEY SMITH 


HE Publication Society during the past year 

has met a constant procession of new and per- 
plexing problems. It has met them with prayerful 
earnestness, intelligence, and courage. The mounting 
problems created by the dislocations of a war 
economy related not only to the securing of mate- 
rials, mounting labor costs, difficulties of securing 
proper help, but also to the problems of adequately 
and efficiently distributing the vast quantities of 
church literature and Sunday school supplies. 

Nevertheless, the year work reveals many signifi- 
cant aspects such as the following: 

1. The completion of the second annual series of 
State and Area Conferences on Christian Education 
which were held took us in every part of our Northern 
Baptist Convention area. Leadership for these con- 
ferences was furnished by the joint staffs of the Board 
of Education and the Publication Society. 

2. The third successive year in which the Society 
carried on its business with a balanced budget. 

8. The first year in which the Society, for almost 
a decade, balanced its Field Department budget. 
Until now an annual deficit had to be met from re- 
serves of the Society even though the work of the 
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Christian Education and Colporter departments had 
been drastically cut to less than 50 per cent of its 
former scope. 

4. Successfully administrative co-ordination of the 
work of the Board of Education and the Publication 
Society. For nearly two years the two staffs working 
together under one executive secretary, functioning 
as though they were but different departments of the 
same board, have grown in mutual appreciation and 
effectiveness. In this respect this has been a most 
gratifying year. 

5. Successful experimentation with 20 Baptist 
churches in Philadelphia, using the plans of a 
“Church School Enlargement Program” which will 
soon be recommended to all churches. 

6. The publication of four additional new Vacation 
Church School texts, and the preparation for publica- 
tion next fall of the first of the new Judson Keystone 
Graded Texts for the Intermediate Department. 

7. Despite war handicaps, the inspiring record 
of over 3,100 vacation church schools held during 
this last year. 

8. The reaching of additional thousands of chil- 
dren with Christian teaching through the Third Year 
of the Church School Advance. 

9. The winning of thousands of boys and girls 
to Christ through our church and vacation church. 
schools, reminding again that Christian education is 
not a substitute for, but a method of, evangelism. 

Only the common loyalty of Baptist churches has 
made possible this spiritual and material success. 


Notre — Summaries of the reports of the Board of 
Education and the Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 
fit Board will appear in October. — Ep. 





Drummer Boy of Burma, a story of 
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worker, in 18 appealing stories tells 
about the intimate problems and 
peculiar blessings that are shared 
by the foreign-born living in Amer- 
ica. A book of this caliber makes 
for a better understanding of the 
situations confronted by those who 
have made America their adopted 
country. (Friendship Press; 181 


pages; $1.00.) 


Books Received 


Stars and Sand: Jewish Notes by 
Non-Jewish Notables, edited by Josnru 
L. Baron, Jewish Publication Society, 


555 pages, with 18 full page illustra- 
tions, $2.50. 

Burma Surgeon, by Gorvon S. Sra- 
GRAVE, M.D., W. W. Norton & Co., 
295 pages, $3.00. The story of Amer- 
ica’s now famous Baptist medical mis- 
sionary of Burma as told by himself. 

Life Out There, by SerGnant JOHNNY 
Bartex, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 117 
pages, $1.75. 

Preaching the Word of God, by Mor- 
GAN Puexps Noyrgs, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 218 pages, $2.00. 

China’s Religicus Heritage, by Y. C. 
Yana, Abingdon Cokesbury, 196 pages, 
$1.50. 

The Silent Billion Speak, by Franx 
C. Lavupacn, Friendship Press, 201 
pages, $1.00. 


Burma of 50 years ago, by Wii11aM O. 
Stevens, son of the late E. O. Stevens 
who served as a Baptist missionary in 
Burma from 1866 to 1910, Dodd Mead 
& Co., 277 pages, $2.00. 

We Are America, by K. D. MituEr, 
Friendship Press, 181 pages, $1.00. 

Bible Questions Answered, by Wi- 
uum L, Perrine, Fundamental 
Truth Publishers, 559 pages, new and 
enlarged edition, $2.00. 

Footprints of God, by Arruur I. 
Brown, Fundamental Truth Publish- 
ers, 246 pages, $1.50. 

Working with God in His World, by 
Maraaret S. Warp, A course for the 
Primary Department in the church 
school, Judson Press, 207 pages, $1.50. 
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The World Emergency Service 


of Northern Baptists 


This year’s World Emergency Forward Fund sends its 
ministry around the world and over a vast range of 
needs from physical hunger to spiritual destitution 


ITH suffering, loneliness, un- 

foreseen emergencies looming 
up in a larger and larger way from 
week to week, Baptists through the 
World Emergency Forward Fund 
feel constrained to share what we 
have that the suffering of others 
may be lessened. 

We think of China’s hungry; the 
many homeless people of the world 
today. We think of the people of 
the invaded countries of Europe, 
asking for food. We think of the 
men and women in service, those 
who are still in this country, and 
those who are in the many far 
away places of the world. We think 
of the millions of people who have 
left their homes to go to the indus- 
trial areas of our country. We have 
in mind the new residential areas 
where we must help provide 
churches. We hear of buildings be- 
ing destroyed by bombs, and know 
that these hospitals, schools, and 
churches as well as the homes of 
our missionaries must be rebuilt 
when war ceases. 


, rw ‘ne 





Through the World Emergency 
Forward Fund, Baptists will give 
to these and other world needs. In 
each state, there will be four 
Commissioners appointed. 

1. A Pastor Commissioner 

2. A Woman Commissioner 

8. A Layman Commissioner 

4. A Youth Commissioner 
There will also be four Association 
Commissioners and four Commis- 
sioners for each local church. The 
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pastors, the women, the laymen 
and the youth groups will be repre- 
sented on each of these Commis- 
sions. The children will have a 
definite share in this program also. 
This will be handled by the Women 
Commissioners who will cooperate 





TOP: Y.W.C.A. Secretary and 
a Chinese baby saved from 
starvation by American relief 
gifts. CENTER: Boys at work 
in a Chinese refugee camp. 
LEFT: One of 18 War Service 
Mobile Units operated by the 
Y.W.C.A. in North Africa 


with the chairman of the Children’s 
World Crusade of the State Asso- 
ciation and local churches. These 
commissioners, pastors, women, lay- 
men and youth are charged with 
the responsibility of channeling in- 
formation -and literature to their 
respective groups. They will do 
what they can to see that their 
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groups are made aware of the mag- 
nitude of the emergency before us. 

The service which the World 
Emergency Forward Fund renders 
is reaching around the world. 
Through the Church Committee 
for China Relief, the Y.W.C.A. 
and the Y.M.C.A., and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council 
(“orphaned missions’’), it carries 
the ministry of Northern Baptists 
to many war stricken areas. Picture 
No. 2 shows children in a refugee 
camp in China making rope out of 
wild pineapple leaves. In picture 
No. 1 Miss Lin Feng Ching, 
Y.W.C.A. secretary, introduces a 
baby whose life was saved with 
bean milk supplied by Christian 
friends in America, such as those 
who contribute to the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund. Our ministry 
reaches into North Africa and the 
Middle East. The Y.W.C.A. (pic- 
ture No. 8) operates 18 War Serv- 
ice Centers, and mobile units. 

A pamphlet entitled A Fellow- 
ship of Prayer and Sacrifice for use 
in homes at meal time, will be 
ready for distribution early in Sep- 
tember. In the interests of the 
World Emergency Foward Fund 
this pamphlet sets forth the areas 
of service covered by our giving. 
During the period from September 
12 to December 5, Sunday of Sacri- 
fice, Baptist families will pray and 
sacrifice together that some of the 
world emergencies may be met. 


Communion Sets 
For Army Chaplains 
Communion sets for field use are 
being supplied Baptist Chaplains 
by the World Emergency Forward 
Fund as part of its Christian min- 
istry to Service Men. The beautiful 
set shown here was presented to 
Chaplain Paul Shelford by the 
Junior High Department of his 
church, the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church of Ridgewood, N. J. The 
young people conducted a special 
dedicatory service against the back- 
drop of a world map outlining the 
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Use the Back Cover 
As a Church Poster 


LARGE poster to pro- 

mote the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund will 
shortly be sent to each church 
together with its World Par- 
ish Day material. 

In the meantime churches 
may use the back cover of 
this issue as a World Emer- 
gency poster. Mounted on 
stiff cardboard of a contrast- 
ing or neutral color, and 
hung in the church vestibule 
or some other place where 
it will be readily seen, it 
should aid in arousing in- 
terest in the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund. 

Supplies of envelopes, coin 
| cards, and World Emergency 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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literature might be placed on 
4 small table underneath. 


= 
work of Baptist missionaries both 
at home and abroad. Space is pro- 
vided in the case for individual 
paper cups, as well as for other 
equipment needed in the service. 
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Chaplain Shelford, after attend- 
ing the Chaplain’s School at Har- 
vard, is now at the air corps train- 
ing station at Amarillo, Texas. 


World Parish Days 
Begin Next Month 

Beginning next month, thousands 
of our churches will begin to en- 
tertain the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention—in miniature. From Octo- 
ber to March, local churches will 
participate in one of the greatest 
promotional programs ever con- 
ducted by the denomination. 

Enthusiastic reports from eager 
committees are on file. Hundreds 
of churches are ready to conduct 
their World Parish Day. Most of 
them have taken great pains to 
provide an exhibit. Some of the 
larger churches are making mis- 
sionary booths to illustrate all of 
the Baptist mission fields. 

Everything is ready. Programs, 
posters, and other material have 
been mailed out. Missionary speak- 
ers and denominational representa- 
tives have their travel schedules in 
hand. As one state executive put it, 
“Everything is well set to go.” 





Chaplain Shelford’s Communion Service on display in the chancel of 
the Ridgewood Baptist Church 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





— 


Please Emphasize 
Our Toughness! 





Seven women missionaries are 
somewhere on the long return 


trip to their fields 
By Hazet F. SHank 


EVEN Baptist women mission- 

aries are today on dangerous 
seas, demonstrating the unquench- 
able faith born of a clear call from 
God, a call that war cannot dim. 
The following excerpts from letters 
reveal a rare spiritual quality in 
these critical days, a unique prac- 
tice of the Presence of God under 
all conditions: 

I realize the hazards of travel at 
present but am quite willing to ac- 
cept the risks. This decision has been 
reached after much thought and prayer. 
I want to follow where my Master 
leads. The verse in Joshua 1:9 which 
mother wrote in a new Bible the first 
time I went to China is still in mind. 
Going out under present difficulties 
seems no greater an undertaking than 
when I started on that first long trip. 
The pathway has been plain through 
all these years. 

The following is from a res- 
tive woman missionary on furlough 
from Burma who chides the travel 
department: 

Are you sure that you emphasize to 
every captain or agent that I am willing 
to go on anything with an engine that 
can sail the sea? When I have told 
captains I would go on anything that 
was going where [I wanted to go, I 
have been given a chance to sleep on 
deck, or ride on a load of wood, or 
sleep five in a cabin with Burmans and 
Indians. Please emphasize our tough- 
ness and good temper and experience in 
batting around the world. 

Recently one of these mission- 
aries, now on the high seas, spoke to 
a group of Foreign Board members 
and office staff assembled for a 


farewell prayer service. She was 
radiant as she spoke of how much 
it meant to her to be going back. 


4 Lo 
A Congo Village 


A Congo village is quiet and 
deserted during the day, but to- 
ward evening there is a great stir. 
Mothers come back from their 
gardens with big baskets of manioc 
and bunches of greens. Girls come 
from the spring with jars of water. 
Men return from the forest with 
palm nuts and firewood. Soon the 
camp fires begin to burn. Big pots 
of manioc greens with plenty of 
pepper and palm oil stew away. 
Pots of water are boiling and 
manioc flour is dropped in by hand- 
fuls to make a thick porridge called 
luku. Babies are crying and chil- 
dren are playing. The cool evening 
air and the stars overhead seem 
to make all forget the toil of the 
day and there is a happy chatter. 
Evening is a happy time in an 
African village and some of the 
happiest evenings of my life have 
been spent visiting the village 
people during the only time of the 
day when the family is together. 
We hear drums in a near-by village 
announcing a night of dancing. 
The natives are so full of rhythm 
that when they hear the drums it 
takes a lot of will power to resist. 
We know that their dances are 
evil and degrading and so we have 
forbidden our Christians to partici- 
pate. We are teaching games as a 
substitute—Ruth E. Dickey, Vanga 
sur Kwilu, Belgian Congo. 

Note.—This column from month to month 


aims to give facts of current interest and aids 
fo programs on missions.—Eb. 





Already experienced in difficul- 
ties and danger she thought only of 
the joys of her return. After a 
previous furbough a peaceful, un- 
eventful journey had brought her 
to China in the midst of the com- 
munistic and bitter anti-foreign 
uprising, when it was a common 
experience upon meeting a Chinese 
on the street to have him spit as a 
gesture of disfavor. Thé years have 
brought many changes. Now she 
returns by hazardous journey but 
to a China where she is welcomed 
by Christian and non-Christian, 
and where hearts are open and 
responsive as never before to the 
message of salvation. 

The seven women who are now 
on the high seas are Miss Let- 
tie Archer, Miss Louise Campbell, 
Miss Myrtle Denison, R.N., Dr. 
Dorothy Gates, Miss Alice Jorgen- 
son, R.N., Dr. Clara Leach, and 
Dr. Grace Seagrave. 


What Can Women Do 
After the War? 


By Heten K. Hunt 


What part can women have in 
the beginning again of our mission 
work in war-devastated countries? 
Those will be dangerous days and 
dangerous areas until law and order 
are once more established. We of 
the West have a long tradition of 
woman’s courage and steadfast- 
ness. Beginning with the Pilgrim 
mothers and continuing down 
through the years of incredible 
hardship in the great migrations to 
the Pacific coast, women have been 
full partners in every difficult and 
hazardous task. 

When the armistice is signed 
there will begin another great 
move toward new frontiers. As we 
think of millions of broken homes, 
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orphaned children, maimed sol- 
diers, starved civilians, bewildered 
and half-crazed people, can we 
avoid the conviction that much 
which must be done will be very 
surely for women to do? In the 
countries where foreign mission- 
aries have been pushed out by the 
enemy, the Christian women are 
now bearing their share of their 
men’s danger and their men’s 
Christian witness. No risk can be 
too great to weigh against the 
urgency of having our Christian 
women standing beside them again 
as soon as that is physically possi- 
ble. Our WAVES and WACS and 
SPARS and all the Army and Red 
Cross nurses take grave risks. So 
must anyone who is doing God’s 
work and anything important in 
dangerous days. 
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One Answer 
to Race Riots 





How the Henry C. Gleiss Memorial Christian Center in De- 
troit, Mich., brought calm and comfort to terror-stricken 
Negro people during last summer’s bloody race riot 


UR Center was not in the scene 
of rioting, nor were any of our 
workers, children, or friends in- 
jured. The Center’s influence acted 
as a stabilizer to calm the hysteria 
which might otherwise have affect- 
ed the Negro people in our commu- 
nity. We kept our doors open all 
day trying to help frantic and ter- 
ror-stricken parents and others who 
had loved ones in various sections 
of the city. 

The pictures last summer in Life 
magazine told more than we ever 
could. They showed how powerless 
law is when not enforced impar- 
tially. On the Sunday following the 
Detroit riot I listened to a sermon, 





By Fannie B. GOODGAME 


and the thing the minister said that 
impressed me most, was this: No 
one respects a man whom the law 
does not protect. The thing that makes 
folk want to walk over the Negro is 
the fact that they know the Negro 
does not have equal protection under 
the law. The officers who failed to 
enforce the law proved to be crimi- 
nals of the same magnitude as the 
worst hoodlum. The Negroes were 
not the cause of the riot. They were 
not expected to fight, but they were 
made to fight. 

Many explanations have been 
given of the cause of the riot, but 
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We have said much in high 
praise of Adoniram and Ann Jud- 
son and their heroic work in Burma 
a century ago. It must have been 
hard for their people to see them 
go, and even harder to see her re- 
turn to America with health and 
youth gone. And hardest of all to 
have her insist on going back to 
Burma. And when the news of her 
death and her babies’ deaths 
came, many friends here must have 
rebelled against such awful waste 
of life. The women of Burma to- 
day, among the first and ablest of 
the Far East, are her living me- 
morial. 

So again today the servants of 
Christ, whether men or women, 
will follow to many places of 
danger if He has work for them 
there. 


O 


> FIELDS 


in my opinion our educational sys- 
tem and our turning over of youth 
to teachers, many of whom pro- 
fess no interest in religion whatso- 
ever, is one of the causes of this 
tragic riot. Youth in increasing 
numbers are leaving the known and 
tried paths of Christian living. 
Our public school system which 
takes the child from kindergarten 
through high school and college, 
with its absence of any emphasis 
on the spiritual side of life, is 
turning out many young people 
who, during the formative years, 
begin life without the faintest idea 
ef the great and eternal spiritual 
values which they should have to 
guide them. Behind the school, 
also, is the breaking up of the 
home and the absence of prayer 
and spiritual guidance on the part 
of parents. How then can we pro- 
duce high-minded, straight-think- 
ing, noble children? 
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The riot served to focus the at- 
tention of Christians upon 14 mil- 
lion Negroes in America. To a large 
extent they have been left out of 
all plans for advancement into a 
finer appreciation of the values of 
liberty and American citizenship. 
It is a difficult task for an educated 
Negro to accept a religion which is 
not practiced by the majority of 
its devotees. 

The Christian church must take 
a bold stand and preach and teach 
and practice the gospel it pro- 
claims. When men are seen as men 
and are recognized as such, there 
will be freedom, peace and security. 

After the riot the young people 
of the community, some from our 
center, some from the public school 
near us, and some from the Frank- 
lin Settlement not far away, met 
to discuss what they could do to 
prevent further outbursts. The fol- 
lowing appeal was drawn up and 
widely circulated: 


AMERICANS!!! 


We, a committee of your friends 
and relatives, appeal to you on behalf 
of our city to respect the rights and 
privileges of your fellow Americans. 
Our country is engaged in a struggle 
to preserve democracy throughout the 
world. A better understanding and 
greater cooperation among ourselves 
will protect our boys who are now 
giving their lives for this cause. We 
must be united on the home front and 
we can do this only through your in- 
dividual cooperation. We must work 
together and win and keep our own 
neighborhood peaceable. 

This was signed by 20 members 
of the Neighborhood Committee on 
Race Relations. 


Home Mission Digest 


Home Mission Digest, the most 
complete picture of Northern Bap- 
tist Home Mission work yet pub- 
lished, is now available. This book 
of more than 150 pages presents the 
entire scope of work carried on by 





Fannie B. Goodgame and three 
children at the Gleiss Memorial 
Christian Center in Detroit 


the two Home Mission Societies in 
cooperation with other Home Mis- 
sion agencies. Human interest sto- 
ries, historical facts, current news 
of the fields and 24 pages of pictures 
are part of the wealth of material 
found in the book. Price 25¢. 


Other New Literature 


Home Mission Panorama: Pamphlet 
containing four programs based upon 
material in the Home Mission Digest. 
Titles and authors of programs are as 
follows: (1) “Baptist Family Tree” 
(bilingual churches), by Mrs. Howard 
S. Palmer; (2) “American Tapestry” 
(Christian Friendliness), by Mrs. R. A. 
Chandler; (3) “Americans of Today” 
(Christian Centers), by Luella Adams 
Killian; (4) “Americans of Tomorrow” 
(minority groups), by Gaye Harris 
Ellis. Price of leafiet 5¢. 

Builders of a New World: Pamphlet 
presenting pictures and life sketches 
of young people from Home Mission 
fields who are helping to build not only 
a new world but also a better one. 


Price 5¢. 
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Order above titles from the Baptist 
Literature Bureau, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, 16, N. Y., or from any 
branch of the Publication Society. 


Mrs. Mayflower and Mrs. Quota Talk 
It Over: Simple but effective dramatiza- 


tion on Christian Friendliness, requir- 
ing only three characters. Price 5¢. 
Order from the Christian Friendli- 
ness Department, 2969 Vernon Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 


Facts and Rumors 
About Kodiak 


The Facts are that Rev. and 
Mrs. John S. Winter of Corning, 
California, and Miss Pearle L. V. 
Rold of Denver, Colorado, are new 
appointees to the mission field at 
Kodiak, Alaska. Mr. Winter suc- 
ceeds Mr. Nelson M. Chamberlain 
as superintendent of the Baptist 
Children’s Homes who, after five 
years of consecrated service, found 
it necessary to resign because of his 
wife’s ill health. Miss Rold will go 
to Ouzinkie to assist Miss Mary 
Setzekorn in the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Home and Christian Center. 

These are days of STRANGE RU- 
mors! A recent letter from some- 
one said: “‘“A member of the board 
of trustees of one of our churches 
stated that word had come to the 
effect that the budget for Kodiak 
had been filled, and that there was 
no need for any more gifts to come 
in for that project.” The TRUTH is 
that the budget for Kodiak is Nor 
filled and needs your support. 

Another Rumor states that the 
government has taken over Kodiak 
and that our Baptist work there 
has been closed. The TrutH is that 
the Baptist Church and Children’s 
Homes at Kodiak were never more 
needed and active than they are to- 
day. The government has in no way 
interfered with our mission work. 
On the other hand the Homes and 
church are a haven of comfort and 
spiritual strength to countless men 
in the armed forces as they come 
and go at Kodiak.—Alice W. S. 
Brimson, Executive Secretary. 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 








Missionary Education 
Emphases 


The National Missionary Read- 
ing Program is prepared not only 
to give a selected list of good read- 
ing to our church folk, but also to 
give them the best that we can find 
dealing with facts which should 
lead to a wider understanding of 
our world neighbors, a deeper ap- 
preciation of what they are con- 
tributing to us and a keener sense 
of the need for our Christian wit- 
ness daily wherever we may be. 
Our purpose is missionary. Some- 
times a secular book can do a great 
deal to help us when we read it with 
Christian hearts and minds. Never- 
theless we need inspiration and in- 
formation about the work of the 
churches, and especially about what 
is being accomplished through the 
world service of Baptists. 

We have endeavored to recom- 
mend books which will challenge 
the thinking of the best minds, but 
we also have suggested books for 
those who seek recreation and re- 
laxation in their reading. Prices 
range from expensive to most in- 
expensive. The price does not re- 
flect the quality as a rule. Those 
who are interested in simpler read- 
ing will find this most often in the 
small pamphlets which cost under 
50¢. Encourage the folk in the 
churches to buy books for different 
age levels and interests and urge 
that they consider the purchase of 
some of the teaching helps to guide 
the class and discussion leaders. 
Enlist your pastor’s interest in this 
reading. Ask him to challenge the 
church by recognizing the value of 
this activity in some church session. 
Urge him to see that some books 
are available for men. It is impor- 
tant that every one who works in 
the field of missionary education 
read Missionary Education in your 


Church and the corresponding book 
on methods for a specific age level. 

1. This year in missionary edu- 
cation we wish to stress Graded 
Schools of Missions. Where chil- 
dren, youth and adults are thinking 
and studying about the same sub- 
jects at the same time, a larger 
interest is aroused and has more 
lasting results. Church-wide exhibi- 
tions and programs at the close of a 
School of Missions and World 
Friendship enlists the interest of 
many in the church who have not 
been enrolled in the School of Mis- 
sions itself. Use the study texts 
recommended in our National Mis- 
sionary Reading Program and Mis- 
sionary Teaching Materials, and the 
teaching helps to be found there. 

2. A second emphasis should be 
to carry out some of the suggestions 
for Christian service which grow 
out of the studies in the School of 
Missions. It is more important 
than ever that inter-racial and in- 
ter-cultural relations should be nur- 
tured by Christian people. The 
time for talk only is passed. We 
must bear a visible witness to the 
reality of these things to which we 
have given assent. 

3. Third we should cooperate 
in the promotion of “ World Parish 
Days” in our churches. This is a 
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Grace Daland 


great opportunity for each local 
church. Missionary education 
should get behind the program. 

4. Missionary education in the 
church school is increasingly impor- 
tant. The use of the Judson Key- 
stone courses makes missionary ed- 
ucation an integral part of the 
regular church school program. 
These materials are being prepared 
with great care. Supplementary 
material known as the “This Year 
Series,” assists the teachers in pre- 
senting material which has been in 
print for one or more years. At the 
present time the Judson Keystone 
courses for three years of Primary 
are complete. The first year Junior 
is complete and the second year 
begins with the October quarter. 
The first year Junior High begins 
with the October quarter. Credit 
will be given for Missions in the 
Church School if Judson Keystone 
courses are used. Nevertheless this 
means that only certain classes are 
privileged. Continue to urge mis- 
sionary education for all classes of 
youth and adults in the church 
school and the use of Baptist Mis- 
sionary teaching materials for each 
age group. For missionary educa- 
tion of children use the program 
recommended in “Leader’s Ma- 
terials.” A sheet listing new Baptist 
missionary materials is available. 

Our missionary education must 
be practical. What we teach we 
must practice. Let us pledge our- 
selves to service on this basis.— 
Dorothy A. Stevens, Secretary, De- 
partment of Missionary Education. 


Rare Value 


Rare Value is a pamphlet of 16 
stories of actual people well known 
to the author and in almost every 
case known to her for the greater 
part of their lives. Miss Grace 
Daland, former Adviser in Wom- 
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an’s Work under the New York 
City Baptist Societies, gave 25 
years of missionary service in New 
York City. During that time she 
met the people about whom she 
has written, and since she left New 
York she has kept in touch with 
them. Missionary, doctor, teacher, 
student, war worker, such are these 
folk today who were introduced to 


Jesus Christ through some city 
church or mission center. These 
people come from China, Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
and other parts of the world, as 
well as from the United States. 
Several were so gratified to bear 
their witness to the power of God 
in Jesus Christ that they requested 
the author to quote their message 
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in these stories. The author be- 
lieves that these are not excep- 
tional folk but rather samplings 
from the multitude who are touched 
by the missions which are under- 
girded by gifts from Baptist folk. 
Rare Value by Grace Daland, 25¢, 
is published by the Department of 
Missionary Education and may be 
obtained from Baptist book stores. 
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Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 


Look at the drawing on this 
page and feel the pull and rhythm 
of the outward bound circles taking 
you to the ends of the earth. In this 
coming year can we let our theme 
Widening Circles of Fellowship un- 
dergird all our thinking and doing 
as individuals and as groups? 


“TI stand before the maps of the 
world: before the rain map and the 
map of winds, and I know where rain 
is falling and where wind is blowing: 
before a road map of the world, and I 
see the roads of all lands, and people 
traveling on them; . . . before a map 
of the lights of the world, and the fires: 
before a map of the homes of the 
world, and of the uncharted regions of 
the human hearts, which in all lands 
are fashioned alike. What possessions 
we have in common! On this day I 
go into all the world—I make room in 
my heart for my brothers and sisters 
EVERYWHERE.” * 

Certainly never again can we 
confine our minds, our interests or 
our actions to a limited circle. 
We live in “one world,” a great 
one, a near one, an interdependent 
one, a needy one! A young man 
who walked the Galilean hills, and 
drew a few friends into an inner 
circle, and then sent them out into 
ever widening ones, revealed the 
truth of all that long ago. What 


° From Ceremonials of Common Days by AnBiz 
Granam. By permission of The Womans Press 





stern lessons it takes to shock us 
into understanding! 

We live in a whole world. The 
meaning of that is of great impor- 
tance to Christians. Our mandate 
begins with “Go ye” and ends with 
“the world.” 

What if that theme of ours really 
takes hold of us this year. If it does 
we shall be writing the modern 
version of our scripture, “and ye 
shall be witnesses unto me both in 














Royal Ambassadors 








Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” And we shall 
be bound in a widening circle of 
fellowship with all the Christian 
youth of the past and future as we 
sing, Forward Through the Ages. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Les Hepp 
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National Council Convenes 


The National Council of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship will 
meet on the campus of Wayland 
Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis., Sep- 
tember 8rd—7th instead of in De- 
cember which is a time of congested 
travel. The main feature will be 
an intensive training of Council 
members in the ideas and program 
of Baptist youth work and how to 
carry those ideas back to their state, 
associational and local organiza- 
tions. Understanding of the general 
denominational program and litera- 
ture will also be undertaken. Ob- 
servers from the national boards 
and societies will be asked to par- 
ticipate and be available for per- 
sonal interviews on missionary and 
denominational work. Planning 
groups will work on problems of 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship, 
Junior high program, Life Service 
League adjustment and present 
and post-war problems. 


Greetings and All Good Wishes 


That’s what the Guild would like 
to say to Miss Irene Jones who be- 
gins her work this month as the 
Home Base Secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Society. You see the 
World Wide Guild had a hand in 
her “growing up,”’ at least she says 
so. Recently she was the efficient 
and much loved State Guild Secre- 
tary in Eastern Pennsylvania. Of 
course while she was Dean of 
Women at Eastern Theological 
Seminary she helped a lot of po- 
tential missionaries to be Guild 
wise. In this picture Miss Jones is 
at the left and with her is one of her 
former students, Margaret Hollo- 
wood now missionary at Emmanuel 
House, Brooklyn. “‘ Best of wishes,” 
say all the Guild girls. 

Youth Fellowship Project 

Each year the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship undertakes some proj- 
ect for sacrificial giving beyond the 
regular pledging to the local church 


and missionary budgets. This year 
the objective is the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund. 

Because of the colossal world 
needs which will reach way into 
the future, the denomination is 
planning to raise this year a fund 
of $1,500,000 for World Emer- 
gency, Church Extension and post- 
war service, in addition to the regu- 
lar unified missionary budget. 

The Youth Fellowship purposes 
to undergird its concern for the 
needs of the post-war world by 
securing 100,000 young people to 
definitely pledge themselves to 
GIVE sacrificially and LIVE sacri- 
ficially. The World Emergency For- 
ward Fund now becomes the ob- 
jective for what has been the Love 
Gift, suggested a year ago. All 
young people are urged to have 
a sacrificial part in the fund. 

In each state, association and 
local church, Youth Commissioners 
will promote the plan. A special 
youth poster and a feature issue of 
Young People will be available 





Irene Jones and 
Margaret Hollowood 
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October 3rd. The program in Topic, 
October 24th will be built around 
the project and a pamphlet, ex- 
plaining the plan, and the pledge 
card will be distributed. 

Emphasis will also be made in 
the program for Fellowship Vesper 
Day on Sunday of Sacrifice, De- 
cember 5th. The offering in these 
services will be devoted to the 
World Emergency Forward Fund. 

The Baptist Youth Fellowship 
was born into an age of sacrifice. 
Young people recognize this as an 
opportunity for heroic Christian 
giving and service. 


Eastern Cuba’s First Chapter 


The first chapter of 
Royal Ambassadors in 
Eastern Cuba was or- 
7 ganized February 16, 
1943, in the First Baptist Church 
of Guantanamo. A few weeks later 
a small group of the boys received 
the degree of Page. Since then 
others have been initiated in the 
first degree of the R. A. They have 
chosen “ Albert B. Howell” as the 
name for their chapter, Mr. Howell 
being the pastor when the Baptist 
Church of Guanténamo was or- 
ganized and the church building 
erected. From 5 to 5.30 on Sunday 
afternoon, the Royal Ambassadors 
of Guantanamo had charge of our 
regular church broadcast. They 
built the service around the theme 
“We are Christ’s Ambassadors.” 
Since it was necessary to trans- 
late into Spanish all material 
needed for organizing the R. A. in 
Guantanamo, such as constitution 
and by-laws, initiation ceremonies, 
etc., we ran off on the mimeograph 
enough copies for all our fellow 
workers who might care to organ- 
ize R. A. in their churches. These 
we took to the Baptist convention 
in Camagtiey where the work was 
presented by our pastor, Dr. J. 
Luis Molina. It was received with 
enthusiasm. Many pastors asked 
for copies.—Elizabeth M. Allport. 
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New Manuals 


The Baptist Youth Fellowship 
plan of organization for the local 
church is clearly outlined in a 
manual which is now available. It 
is part of the Adventure Packet or 
may be ordered separately. It 
gives help on working out the or- 
ganization, and on the Sunday 
morning, Sunday evening and week- 
day sessions of the Fellowship, in 
the large and small church. 

A brief Guild manual showing 
the relationship and functioning 
of the World Wide Guild as part 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship is 
also available for Guild Chapters 
and girls’ groups. 


Tools for the Task 


October is only a month away 
when the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
program gets going including the 
plans for missionary education. 
Don’t be late with your planning. 
Here are some tools you will need. 

The Adventure Packet for 1943-44 
is ready and every church should 
have at least one. Those who are 
going to lead out in the missionary 
part of the youth program will 
want to take special note of the 
pamphlet, Serve Through Mission- 
ary World Outreach. There are 
missionary helps, in the packet. 

Topic quarterly for young peo- 
ple’s meetings will carry nine mis- 


sionary programs based on the 
study themes of the year and em- 
phasizing some of the service Bap- 
tists are rendering. The first one 
comes in October. 

The reading program in the 
packet is for all young people. Scan 
the lists, order your books, and 
begin a vigorous program of mis- 
sionary reading. 

Study books on the theme of the 
year which the Guild girls will use, 
and all young people should read, 
are listed below. There are pro- 
gram booklets for each age-group 
of the Guild. 


Home Mission Books 
We Who Are America by Kenneth D. 
MILLER (18-25 years) 
Strong As the People by Emity Parker 
Simon (15-17 years) 
United We Grow by Tuetma DrenER 
(12-14 vears) 


Foreign Mission Books 
For All of Life by Wat H. anno Cuar- 
LoTTE V. WIsER (18-25 years) 
The Trumpet of a Prophecy by Ricuarp 
T. Baker (15-17 years) 
Everything Counts by Maraarer B. 
Coss (12-14 years) 


Order special Guild materials 
from 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York (16), N. Y. All other materi- 
als from 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or the branch 
houses of the Publication Society. 





MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


Children’s World Crusade 





Dear Boys and Girls: 

The long hoped for vacation is 
over and school bells are ringing 
once more. I hope that you have 
had a good vacation, with many 
long hours spent in the sun. 
I’m wondering too if you found 
many opportunities to be the kind 
of helpers that mother needed? 
You'll remember that verse from 
the Bible that we have used so 


many times, “Be ye doers of the 
word, not hearers only. . . .” It’s 
easy to talk about being kind and 
helpful. It is only as we actually 
are kind and helpful that we know 
the meaning of those words. 

And now I wonder if you would 
like to be helpful in another way? 
I’m sure that I can hear you say, 
“Yes, we want to be helpful when- 
ever we can.” I was proud of your 
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fine response to our program of 
missionary giving. I hope this year 
you will find it possible to make 
your gift larger each month. 

Wouldn’t you like to have part 
in an additional gift of money? 

Did you know that this next 
year Northern Baptists are going 
to try to raise a sum of $1,500,000 
to be used to help us enlarge our 
missionary program here at home 
and around the world? This is 
known by a very big name—THE 
Wor.tp Emercency Forwarp Founp. 
Early in September every mother 
and father, young person, and boy 
and girl in the church will receive 
a dime coin card with enough 
places for 20 dimes. How much 
money is 20 dimes? You're right, 
it is $2.00. Can you give $2.00 in 
addition to your regular Children’s 
World Crusade love gift? You will 
receive three letters that will tell 
you how some of this money will be 
used. This is what we call an over 
and above Love Gift, for it is in 
addition to your regular missionary 
offering. Will you try to fill your 
dime card as soon as possible? I’m 
sure your pastor, your Children’s 
World Crusade leader, or Sunday 
School teacher will tell you when 
they should be brought in. You 
might ask your leader to keep 
track of your dime card gifts, so 
that a record of the amount may 
be sent in when they are reporting 
your giving for this year. 

It’s a big job we’ve got to do. 
Perhaps the words of this prayer 
will help us: 

Our Father, you have given me 

So much of love and joy today 

That I am thinking joy and love 

To other children far away. 

Wherever they lie down to sleep, 

Happy and tired with work and play, 

Yellow and brown and black and white, 

Our Father, bless us all tonight! 
—AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 


Courtesy of National Child Welfare Association 


Your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 
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Money Travels! 


Money Travels was much en- 
joyed by the children of the First 
Baptist Church of Jackson, Mich- 
igan. We read the missionary sto- 
ries in the pamphlet with much 
interest. 

We decided at the beginning of 
the three weeks’ project that all 
money going into our gold fish- 
bowl must be earned by the giver. 
At the beginning of the first week 
we had as our speaker Miss Ger- 
trude McCullough who returned 
from her mission field on the S.S. 
Gripsholm. Her story of how a little 
Chinese lad picked 13,000 snails 
from the mission school garden at 
five cents per 100 snails, fired the 
group with enthusiasm. They re- 





turned on Sunday laden down with 
pennies. As each child dropped 
his gift into the bowl he told how 
he -earned it. One four-year-old 
boy had “holded the baby.” His 
friend had wiped “almost a million 
dishes.” A ten-year-old boy brought 
50 cents. He had earned it shovel- 
ling snow from sidewalks. The girls 
had cleaned, done dishes, run 
errands. 

The second week we had as our 
guests a Chinese mother and her 
14-months-old son. The children 
asked questions about China and 
had her write many words on the 
biackboard in Chinese. Her little 
boy was held for two seconds by 
practically every child in the room. 

Home went our children and 
worked again. The cleanest homes 


Scenes from “Money Travels” at Jackson, Mich, 
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in Jackson that week were Baptist 
homes! At the end of the third 
week $12.05 had been earned and 
in every case the work had been 
cheerfully performed. This money 
cheerfully earned and cheerfully 
given because the children knew 
where it was going, how it would 
get there, and what it would ac- 
complish, should be the beginning 
of a vital missionary enterprise. We 
invited the church treasurer to 
visit us and help count the money. 
His general duties were explained 
in simple terms, and then he gave 
us a check for all our pennies. We 
entrusted the check to the mailman 
to be sent to the Baptist Conven- 
tion office in Lansing, and thus 
ended the saga of the fish-bowl. 
—Clarissa (Mrs. J. C.) R. Koehler. 


What’s New? 


Each September as we begin to 
think once more of our year’s 
work we wonder “‘ What’s new this 
year?” 

Our children’s Home Mission 
theme is The Church and America’s 
Peoples. We have two delightful 
books to use, which help our chil- 
dren to be aware of the many 
people who make up America. The 
Primary children or Heralds, will 
enjoy The Pigtail Twins, an inter- 
esting study of interracial goodwill 
and a delightful story of a com- 
munity in Colorado in which people 
of many cultures are pictured. 

The Junior boys and girls or 
Crusaders, will be delighted with 
the many adventures of Tommy 
Two-Wheels, so named because 
Tommy goes every place on his 
bicycle. Here, too, we have a situa- 
tion bringing into one group many 
peoples who come to know each 
other through Tommy. 

For each of these books there 
is a Teacher’s Guide, which will 
help direct the leader to additional 
sources of material, suggest many 
ways of presenting it, and give 
some new ideas for service projects. 
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To accompany these study books 
we have a children’s packet of 
material Americans All. It is im- 
portant that all our leaders have 
this material for use with children. 
In this we have pictures of children 
taken on our own mission fields; 
stories written by missionaries 
about children they know and have 
helped to relate to our Christian 
program; worship suggestions and 
activities for children’s groups. 
Children, as well as young people 
and adults, need to be aware of our 
Baptist program of Home Mis- 
sions. You may secure this from 
the Department of Missionary 
Education, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York (16), N. Y. 

Did you use Money Travels last 
year? If you did not please be 
sure to send for copies—every Pri- 
mary child should have a picture- 
sheet and cutout sheet, with a set 
of stories for the teacher; every 
Junior child should have a picture- 
sheet, cutout sheet and story sheet. 
We would suggest that Money 
Travels be reused with Primary 
children this year. Workers To- 
gether is the new stewardship ma- 
terial. It is a 16-page illustrated 
booklet, containing eight stories of 
Christian nationals who as children 
became affiliated with our Chris- 
tian program and who today are 
adults serving the children of their 
country. Though this is especially 
prepared for Junior children it may 
be used with the Primary children. 
This material is free in whatever 
quantity you will use. Send to the 
Department for a sufficient number 
to supply all your boys and girls. 

Be sure you have a 1943-1944 
free copy of Leader’s Materials for 
Children’s World Crusade and Mis- 
sionary Education for Children. In 
this folder are gathered pertinent 
helps for this year’s themes, and a 
complete Reading Program for the 
boys and girls. Books range from 
expensive to very inexpensive. One 
valuable method of teaching is 
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The “Money Travels” crowd at Jackson and the Chinese baby 


through reading. A browsing table 
of books in a children’s library 
will furnish many happy hours for 
many boys and girls. The Visual 
Aids listed will give helpful sugges- 
tions for the selection of pictures 
and maps—both important in the 
teaching of children. Use as many 
of these as you can. 








Practice Christian brotherhood! 
If boys and girls are not given op- 
portunity to put into practice that 
which they learn it will not become 
a part of their total thinking and 
reaction to peoples and situations. 
A party for some of “America’s 
peoples” is one of the best ways 
to teach Christian fellowship! 


THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 


—~~ 





ate 





Better Associations 
By Mrs. E. W. Parsons 


HE Woman’s Association is the 

connecting link between local 
churches in area and state work. 
Each association president is de- 
sirous of making her association the 
best possible. May we suggest a few 
things to attain this goal? 

First. Know your local presidents 
and if possible visit each society at 
least once during your term of 
office. 

Second. Keep in close touch with 
your association officers; appoint 
your program committee well in 
advance of the meeting; get reports 
in on time and appoint your nom- 
inating committee early. 


The association vice-president 
has an important part in the suc- 
cess of her association if she will do 
her work faithfully. When receiving 
annual reports do not be satisfied 
with 50% or 75%, but follow up 
for 100%. 

The association meeting is an 
opportunity for women in local 
churches to meet for information, 
inspiration, and fellowship. Let 
each president be sure that the 
local president is familiar with the 
program so that every provision is 
made in advance. 

We so wish that more local 
women could be at the meeting. 
Often arrangements could be made 
with a neighboring church to serve 
the luncheon. More women attend 
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the association in their own church 
than in any other, but they are in 
the kitchen. 

The pastor and local president 
should be recognized. See that they 
‘have some part in the program. 
Have a welcome committee and see 
that ushers, possibly Guild girls, 
are provided for. There are often so 
many steps to be taken, notes to be 
sent to the platform, and many 
errands to do. A Crusader or Royal 
Ambassador would be eager to do 
this, but if you ask someone, be 
sure to use him. Always be sure 
that the new literature is available, 
both free and paid. It is sometimes 
the one opportunity the local leader 
has of securing such material. 

In planning the program there 
are many things to remember. 
Printed or mimeographed pro- 
grams will give a complete picture. 
Do not crowd your program. As 
Mrs. Montgomery once said, “Do 


not put everything into one pro- 
gram as if you never expected to 
have another.” 

Have reports concise and present 
them in various ways. 

In a roll call of local societies, 
once in a while have the local presi- 
dent respond by telling briefly of 
the best program. 

When introducing your speakers 
make the introduction brief and 
sincere. Make sure they know how 
much time they will have, and then 
see that wasted moments do not 
shorten it. 

Be sure there is a high point in 
each session. Some women may 
only be able to attend one séssion 
and they should be assured that it 
will be worthwhile to attend. The 
last thing on the program should be 
the most impressive, either the ad- 
dress, a dramatization, or a conse- 
cration service. Thus the women 
will go away inspired. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





HOPE 

Nine international translations 

The following “translations” of 
Hops are taken from the banquet 
program of the Michigan House 
Party: 

Burmese—“ Looking down the 
road.” 

Chinese—‘With a scoop in the 
hand, and looking toward the sun, 
having a desire to share.” 

Polish—“To expect something 
we desire.” 

Japanese—‘That which can be 
relied on.” 

Ttalian—“ Looking ahead.” 

Spanish—“ A prospect.” 

American Indian—“That which 
we would like to see in the road 
that lies ahead.” 

English—“ Desire of good joined 
with expectation.” 


African—“Too long for a goal.” 

Compare the Japanese “trans- 
lation” with the definition of 
anchor (a symbol for hope)—“‘a sure 
support or reliance in danger.” 
These may be used in the second 
half of the January program in the 
booklet, Horr. 


Do You Advertise? 


The word “advertise” comes 
from a Latin word (adverto) which 
means literally “to turn to.” When 
we really advertise a program of 
our Woman’s Society, we turn 
women to the meeting. Turn them 
away from ignorance of the meet- 
ing to the facts of its coming, of its 
time and place. Turn them from 
conflicting interests to eagerness to 
hear the program. Turn them from 
absentees into those present. 
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Now the laws of secular adver- 
tising in the business world require 
—as they did not a generation ago 
—that a product which is adver- 
tised, conform in some respects 
to its representation. Certainly in 
the church, advertising should be 
truthful,—not alone because “hon- 
esty is the best policy,” or the 
law; but because it is only Chris- 
tian ethics to speak truthfully. In 
other words, then, a good program 
is the basis of good advertising. 

Many women’s societies, how- 
ever, make the error of stopping 
here. A good program is its own 
advertisement, they say. Yet it 
is surprising, how many absent 
women say, after a good meeting, 
“Why, I didn’t know it came 
then . . .” or “I forgot.” 

Why don’t they know? Why do 
they forget? 

In our radio, ear-expectant age, 
people have come to feel, perhaps 
unconsciously, that if there is any- 
thing worth hearing, they will 
“hear” it. They do not read the © 
morning paper with their old thor- 
oughness, because they notice that 
they have heard part of it over the 
radio the night before. They do not 
always read the church calendar 
through. Some ministers are mak- 
ing concession to this new habit of 
expecting to hear news by again 
giving notices from the pulpit. Oral 
reminders by members of the Soci- 
ety, after church, as they meet at 
market, or in telephone conversa- 
tions, “I hope you’re going, too, 

. .”, personal invitations to new 
people—such approaches, unless 
offensively insistent or obtrusive, 
are valuable in turning women to 
our meetings. 

To be sure, in the business world 
visual advertising still has its place. 
Some people see; some hear; some 
see and hear. Every avenue of 
publicity must be kept open, and 
used to the full. Church women 
may advertise not only on church 

(Continued on page 432) 
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“It Happens in the Best Regulated Families”’ 


Missions regrets that through some inexplicable error the wrong Cross 
Word Puzzle was published in the June issue and is sorry for the confu- 
sion it must have caused. The correct puzzle material together with the 
same diagram from the June issue appears on this page. 


No. 69—Jesus Sends Forth 21. “itshall beasthechased .. .” 


the Seventy Isaiah 13:14. 
22. Poem. 
Across 24. “Peace ... to this house.” 
1. “sent them... and... be- Luke 10:5. 
fore his face.”” Luke 10:1. 26. Notary Public. 27. Be quiet. 
3. “he that ... you despiseth 29. Plural ending of nouns. 
me.” Luke 10.16. $1. East Indies. 
10. Dialect of Eastern Assam. 32. Royal Highness. 
1l. “go your ways... into the 33. Father (F.). 
streets.” Luke 10:10. 36. “called the altar . . .”” Josh. 
12. Fervent (var.). 22:34. 
18. “nothing shall by any ... hurt 37. Summers (F.). 
you.” Luke 10:19. 38. “no man knoweth who the 
15. “shalt be thrust... into ... is, but the Father.” 
hell.” Luke 10:15. Luke 10:22. 
17. Babylonian deity. 40. Here (F.). 
18. “the seventy ... again with 43. “because your names are... 
joy.”’ Luke 10:17. in heaven.”’ Luke 10:20. 
20. Capital of Moab. Numbers 46. “1... thee, O Father.” 
21:28. Luke 10:21. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


“for... it seemed good in 
thy sight.” Luke 10:21. 

“sitting ... sackcloth and 
ashes.”” Luke 10:13. 

High priest and judge of Israel. 
I Samuel 3:1. 

Silkworm. 

“none is good . . . one, that 
is, God.” Luke 18:19. 

“the kingdom of God is come 

. unto you.” Luke 10:11. 


“and who the . . . is, but the 
Son.” Luke 10:22. 
Down 
. “But the tongue can no man 
... James 3:8. 
. “. .. unto thee, Chorazin.” 
Luke 10:13. 
“Even the very . . . of your 
city.” Luke 10:11. 
. And (F.). 
Inclined. 
“TIT... you forth as lambs 


among wolves.” Luke 10:3. 


. For example. 
. “give unto you powerto .. . on 


serpents.” Luke 10:19. 


. “He that... you heareth 


me.”’ Luke 10:16. 

“But ... thing is needful.” 
Luke 10:42. 

Same as 20 across. 


“‘and thy paths . . . fatness.” 
Psalm 65:11. 
“Why could not .. . cast 


him out.”” Mark 9:28. 


. Vases. 
. “they had a great while ago 


... Luke 10:13. 


. “Blessed are the . . . which 


see.” Luke 10:23. 

“many prophets and kings 
have desired to . . . those 
things.”” Luke 10:24. 


. “that thou hast .. . these 


things from the wise and 
prudent.” Luke 10:21. 

“eat such things as are . . . be- 
fore you.”’ Luke 10:8. 

“‘ whatsoever city ye enter, and 

‘they ... you.” Luke 10:8. 
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34. “And in the same house . . .” 
Luke 10:7. 
35. “and over all the. . . 
enemy.” Luke 10:19. 
39. North River. 
40. “But . . . shall be more toler- 
able for Tyre and Sidon.” 
Luke 10:14. 
42. Correct. 
44. “the labourer . . . worthy 
of his hire.” Luke 10:7. 
45. Tumbled about (var.). 
47. House of Lords. 
51. Exclamation of inquiry. 
52. “And . . . the son of peace be 
there.”” Luke 10:6. 
54. “Then said I, . . ., Lord God.” 
Jeremiah 4:10. 
AV...— Mail Letter 
Comes to MISSIONS 
Nore.—Early in July the 
postman brought the V...— 
letter reproduced on this page. It 
came from Chaplain George B. 
King, somewhere in the South- 
west Pacific. Since it is too small 
to be legible without a magnify- 
ing glass, the letter is reproduced 
herewith in type. Note his refer- 
ence to the Communion set fur- 


of the 


nished through last year’s World 
Emergency Fund receipts.—Ep. 
Dear Friends: 


I do not know how to thank you 
enough for receiving Missions out 
here in the South Pacific. The least 
I can do is to write and tell you 
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what an inspiration it has been to 
me in my work as an Army Chap- 
lain. While I am enjoying my ex- 
perience very much, I need just 
such religious material to keep me 
inspired. I am beginning now my 
9th month over-seas and have al- 
ready been in places where the 
result of Christian missions has 
very definitely left its mark. At 
present I am located on a small 
CHOIR 


PULPIT R 0 BE 5 


“A Pulpit Robe is an Ideal 
Gift fer YOUR Minister” 


WRITE for Free Booklet 
“Let Music Help You”’ 


COLLEGIATE CAP and 
GOWN CO. 
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tropical] island where a verse of a 
song hit might read Jike this: 


Home, home on the reef, 

Where the zeros and mynah birds fly, 

Where cattle are fond of the cocoanut 
frond, 

And where rain falls in sheets from the 


sky. 
I find quite a large number of 
Southern Baptist men in the units 
I am serving here and am having a 
good response to my ministry. Re- 
ligious literature is always in de- 
mand and I have been happy to 
distribute it to the men to read. I 
held an average of a service a day 
during May and put to good use the 
Communion set the Home Mission 
Society sent me. God’s blessings 
on you all.—George B. King. 





THE CAUSE OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


STRENGTHENED BY 


CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE 
on our 


FAR-FLUNG FIELDS OF 
SERVICE. 


YOUR ANNUITY GIFT 
A SOUND INVESTMENT, 


IN THE LIVES OF MANY 


THE NET PRINCIPAL 


WILL BE RELEASED TO 





LIVES THAT LIVE FOREVER 


has been so greatly 


your gifts through the years, that wars, 
persecution and pestilence have not been 
able to quell the tide of 


The work goes on. 
today will be 


yielding returns not only in income to you 
during your lifetime, but also 


in foreign lands in whom you have had a 
special interest. 


of your gift when you no longer need the 
income 


CARRY ON OUR WORK. In this way 
YOUR GIFT WILL LIVE FOREVER 


Write for further information, and for explanatory booklet to 
ANNIE E. ROOT, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Christian Friendliness 
in Defense Areas 

Clear Lake Association in North- 
ern California contains the world- 
renowned redwoods and other 
gorgeous scenery, but it is bad for 
church fellowship. Two of our Bap- 
tist churches are about 150 miles 
from the nearest sister group. 
Since it is a lumbering area with a 
large population of mixed nation- 
alities, there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for Christian Friendliness. 

In the first town I visited there 
was some doubt as to whether it 
was worth while having me come. 
There were no foreigners there—so 
they said. While talking to the 
president of the Woman’s Society, 
she remembered suddenly that 
there was one woman near her who 
did not speak English and whom a 








A soldier in Guadalcanal wrote his 
mother: 

“I have been reading my New Testa- 
ment which the Chaplain gave me from 
the American Bible Society and it has 
caused me to think very seriously about 
my soul and the future. 

“I am writing you, Mom, to ask that 
you read with me a chapter from the 
New Testament each day... and I will 
feel that somehow we are 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


. 


Prince George 
rotel a 2°" 


neighbor was helping. We went to 
call on this neighbor who was 
French. Her husband, who had 
died two months earlier, was a 
Czecho-Slovak. Her son was leav- 
ing for the Army, she told us, and 
since the volunteer had a son al- 
ready in the service, they began 
sharing. I couldn’t get a word in 


truly invincible. Let all unite to make 
it a real power in our lives. 


A Plan 100 Years Old Today! 


You help this work and yourself when 
you purchase an American Bible So- 
ciety Annuity Agreement. Under this 
Plan you receive a regular income as 
long as you live. Send for the booklet 
“A Gift That Lives?” MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





united ...and if I come 
back, the Church and the 
Bible will mean more than 
ever in our lives” 


A Challenge! 
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edgewise. “Why, I wouldn’t have 
missed that experience for any- 
thing,” said our Baptist woman. 
A visit to the county court-house 
revealed that within a few miles 
from that site 36 persons had ap- 
plied for, or had received, their 
citizenship within the past six 
months. The Woman’s Society was 
astounded to learn that there were 
eleven different nationalities repre- 
sented in the community. A high 
percentage of the group of aliens 
had come early in the century. The 
discovery of the women of that 
town that some of the leaders of 
the community were foreign-born 
made them realizethat “foreigners” 
were not “queer and different.” 

In Fort Bragg, a town of a few 
thousand—with 57 saloons, one 
theater, one community center, and 
four or five churches, a place where 
each week over 400 service men 
come on leave, the pastor and the 
church have led in solving some of 
the problems. Through their activi- 
ties the Center has been reopened 
and is now being operated with a 
full-time worker and in coopera- 
tion with the USO. Teaching Eng- 
lish and citizenship is still needed 
there. The lifting of the ban on 
Italians as enemy aliens has revived 
that colony. The young people are 
planning to sponsor international 
sings and game nights. 

Eureka has had an age-long 
restriction against all Oriental 
people living or even stopping there. 
It goes back to the time when the 
“yellow peril” was frightening the 
political groups in the pioneer days 
of California. I was interested to 
note while in the city that the old 
edict had been rescinded and that 
an invitation had been given for 
the Chinese workers to come and 
work there. No one has noted a 
large migration from Chinatown as 
yet! The feeling among the Orien- 
tals against our northern city is still 
intense.—Muriel Ferguson, Chris- 
tian Friendliness missionary. 
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FROM 


A CHAPLAIN ON 
A BATTLEFRONT! 


U.S. ARMY SIGNAL Coxre rnvid 


“The men out here are hungry 
for religious literature...” 


we busy chaplains take time from their 
ministry to inform us of their needs, we 
don’t want to turn them down. The one who 
wrote the letter from which the above excerpt 
is quoted goes on to say: “‘I am endeavoring 
to take every advantage of that desire on their 
part (for religious literature). Am having a 
fine response to my ministry.”’ His next state- 
ment deserves careful consideration: ‘‘7he 
good the Society 1s doing as its part in this effort for 
World Peace cannot be measured in money value, 
but will be measured in the hearts and lives of mil- 
lions who will be alert to win the Peace as well as 


the Victory... .” 


Let us not forget that tomorrow’s Peace must 
be won today. Through continued support 
of The Secret Place Service Men’s Fund, you, 
too, will have a share in winning it! As we go 
to press with this announcement, the October- 
December issue of The Secret Place is being 
readied for the mails. It is a very fine issue, 
with much of inspiration and comfort for the 
battle front as well as for the home front. 
Help us to give it wide distribution at camps, 
to chaplains everywhere, to meet the needs of 
the boys. One dollar will start twenty copies 
of The Secret Place on their way; $2 mails 40 
copies; $10 mails 200; $100 mails 2,000, and 
so on. 


For God and Country... won’t you contribute to this cause NOW? . 


THE SECRET PLACE 
SERVICE MEN’S FUND 





1703 Chestnut Street Your name................... 
Philadelphia 3 0 
Pennsylvania ater liccssnssoncmnesigs 
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Use This Coupon => 





I enclose $........... 
Fund for the current quarter. 


as my gift to The Secret Place Service Men’s 
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Challenging Opportunities 
in Mexico Today 


Mexico has 28 states with over 


16,000,006 people of whom only fintadsitet' ture ast tet Wie seni th Sout 


135,000 are evangelicals. Baptists 
have some work in every state, 
but in many places more workers 
are needed. Due to the fact that the 
ruling power during several cen- 
turies has been the Roman Church 
and that its policy has resulted in a 
people filled with ignorance and 
superstition, the recent political 
campaign of liberalization resulted 
in @ program against the Church. 
During the last administration the 
pendulum swung so far that the 
whole policy of the government 
became anti-religious. 

The present situation is very dif- 
ferent. New schools sponsored by 
religious bodies are opening daily. 
People everywhere are hungry to 
know God. The Mexican is by na- 
ture a most religious person. 

The state of Chiapas has recently 
been opened by the National Bap- 
tist Convention of Mexico. The 
National B.Y.P.U. pays the salary 
of one young pastor, and his work 
was presented at the Convention 
meeting in April, 1942. One of the 
missionaries, Dr. Dawson from the 
Puebla Hospital, reported a trip 
he made into the state of Chiapas 
with Pastor Sr. Buzo. They trav- 
eled by train, bus, burro, and by 
foot, slept when they could and ate 
what they could. The people came 
early and stayed late. After seeing 
projected pictures of the life of 
Christ and listening to a sermon 
about each picture, they sang 
hymns and asked questions. They 
are hungry for the Bread of Life. 
Always they ask, “Why don’t you 
visit more often?’’ But what can 
one lone pastor do for three churches 
and fifty outstations? 

Mexican Baptists were so moved 
by this call that they added 2,300 
pesos to an already increased 


budget, to support two more work- 
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New, Attractive, with worth-while 
MONEY | sentiments, many with Bible Texts 
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EARNED] tings—the type of Greetings 
Christian people are looking for. 





EVERY DAY Greetings — comforting, encour- 
aging messages of cheer to the sick and sorrowing, 
Birthday, etc. — many with Bible Texts. 


Cards that are different — not found in stores — 
Boxed and Unboxed — good profit, no investment 
necessary. Write early for free catalog and 
attractive Sale Plans. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 


264 Laurel Street Dept. N, Buffalo, N. Y. 











ers in that state. More than 700 
baptisms during the past year are 
reported by the 8,000 Baptists in 
90 churches in Mexico. But after 
bringing people into the church we 
must teach them, so the churches 
have seen the need of a department 
of Christian Education. Literature 
is an urgent need. In Spanish there 
is so little and much of the sup- 
ply is 20 to 25 years off the press, 
which means that the directors of 
Christian Education must spend 
much time in production and dis- 
tribution of literature. 


eerie eS 


American School, Dept. 4-625, Drexe! at S8th St., Chicago 
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If the church is to grow we must 
have more educated leaders. One of 
our young pastors recently said, 
“How can we expect to have new 
leaders without more Christian 
schools?” In Mexico, as in the 
United States, children and young 
people are profoundly influenced 
by environment. If children attend 
schools where all religion is scoffed 
at and where Protestants are per- 
secuted and ridiculed, they are not 
likely to be led to the church. We 
need more mission schools to help 
fill the ranks with leaders for the 
next generation.—Rena Button. 


THE OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 427) 


calendars and in the weekly 
“church news” column of the local 
press. Special programs with dis- 
tinguished guest speakers may 
often have longer write-up, in 
good space, in both local and neigh- 
boring newspapers. If the publicity 
woman can take the editor of a 
paper into her confidence on her 
advertising problems, he may give 
invaluable advice as well as space. 

All this implies that the program 
is not only a good, thoroughly pre- 
pared program; but also that it is 
prepared in time to receive pub- 
licity. Many good meetings lose 
advertising because they are set 
up too late. How often a publicity 
woman is blamed for silence, when 
she can extract nothing to adver- 
tise until calendar and papers have 
gone to press! 

The thrilling report of a meeting 
afterwards,—in the press, in con- 
versation among individuals,— 
builds up respect for the Society 
sponsoring it. But the reports after 
a meeting is over can not turn an 
audience to that meeting. From 
the standpoint of attendance, a 
good program well advertised in 
advance is better off than one well 
reported in retrospect. 

—Marearet Hoiiey Tuck 











Christmas Cards 


We need 500 Christian Workers to sell 
our splendid religious line of Christmas 
and everyday greetings, calendars, sta- 
tionery, sacred music, plaques, mot- 
toes, Bibles, and books. Send for our 
large catalog and commission rates. 


THE BOONE PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
P. O. Box 200 Des Moines, Iowa. 








Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 

States Canada Countries 
Sinete Copies....... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 1.25 1.45 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 

Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 

When reporting change of address send both 
the old and the new address. 











YOU HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED 


by the news value and timeliness of this issue. 
So would a friend or relative if you were to 
provide a GIFT SUBSCRIPTION. Address 
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Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


Arrica: Y.W.C.A. War Service, 416. 

AMERICAN Necro: Negro children at 
Gleiss Memorial Christian Center in 
Detroit, 420. 

Curna: Wendell L. Willkie addressing 
students, and reception by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, 394; Beneficiaries 
of relief, 416. 

JaPaN: Ruins of Yokohama after the 
Japan earthquake, 392. 

Mexico: Monterrey Baptist Church 
and choir, 404; Officers of Woman’s 
Baptist Union, 405. 

Misce.tiangous: C.W.C., Jackson, 
Mich., 425, 426; The new AEF 
around the world, 390. 

Personauities: V. J. Goodbridge, 
G. W. Gerhood, H. A. Phillips, O. C. 
Asher, T. T. Wylie, S. W. Powell, 
E. J. Steinberg, Herbert Hendricks, 
406; Madame Chiang Kai-shek at 
Wellesley College, 396; Irene Jones 
and Margaret Hollowood, 423; Ann 
Hasseltine Judson, 419. 

Unrtep Srartes: Cattle in Nebraska, 
398, 399; Kilgore Sunday school, 
399; War invades the college cam- 
pus, 390; Ridgewood, N. J., Baptist 
Church, 417. 
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For Christian Hearts 
All Over the World 


OW NECESSARY The Upper Room has become in the lives of 
Christians throughout America and in foreign lands is shown 
by the world-wide demand for this booklet of daily devotions, now 
in its ninth year. Quarter after quarter, over 1,750,000 copies are 
published and read in daily worship. In hundreds of thousands of 
homes it is used at family altars. Pastors, chaplains, and church workers 
distribute it to their groups. Foreign language and Braille editions 
extend its services. 
If you have not made the acquaintance of this little pocket-size 
periodical that means so much to so many, perhaps you are missing 
something that would help your own devotional life or that of the 
group you serve. Why not investigate? The cost is insignificant, the 


benefits ofttimes very great. 


The October-November-December issue is now ready for distribution. Order 

today. Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents each, postpaid. Single yearly 

subscriptions, 30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. Four years, $1.00; foreign, 
$1.35. Send all ordersto 
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REF. STACK’ 5 


Y LOOK TO US FOR HELP 


This little boy has good reason to take a serious 
view of his duties as a plane spotter. He is one of 
OF th elo MMi eloltt-ieselel-Me) Mu Zot de) ge) eletet-Mmesele Mb srlea ae sloa a-) 
lost his own parents in an air raid. To help sup- 
port children like this one ... and other victims 
oy fobs ots -MbeMesletehmettii-sa-belM lotele(- MMR. -Metd--(-1-) a 
ing to raise $700,000 for the World Emergency part 
of our new World Emergency Forward Fund. Won't 
you give us your support in this Christian work? 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 





